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THE THOMPSON CASE. 
By James H. Hyslop. 


The current number of the Proceedings contains the de- 
tailed Report of a remarkable case which I wish to abbreviate 
for the readers of the Journal. It is a remarkable case on any 
theory whatever of its explanation. If we put it on the awe 
est level of interest it possesses an extraordinary characte 
and challenges further investigation in the field of the i 
posedly supernormal. It is not necessary to regard it as put- 
ting any final touch on the problems which it suggests, and 
hence it is presented here for the sake of its psychological in- 
terest and any other conclusion which it may help to establish. 
The case came to my attention in the manner described be- 
low, and in giving the account of it I shall follow the chrono- 
logical order of events and for details readers must £0 to the 
Proceedings. 

Sometime in the summer and fall of 1905, Mr. Frederic L. 
Thompson, who was a goldsmith, and not an artist, was sud- 
denly and in an inexplicable way seized with an impulse to 
sketch and paint pictures. Accompanying this impulse were 
numerous hallucinations or visions of trees and landscapes 
which served as models for his work. 

Mr. Thompson had no training in art. He had obtained 
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only the slight education which the public schools give a boy 
until he was thirteen years of age. He had a few lessons in 
drawing such as the public school gave. He then had to go 
to work and he was employed in an apprenticeship at engrav- 
ing. He served at this work for some years. His employers 
discovered that he had some taste at sketching and the fore- 
man of the department encouraged this as a means of helping 
Mr. Thompson at his engraving. While employed at this 
task Mr. Thompson formed what may be called a partnership 
with an artist to turn photographs into oils. Mr. Thompson 
did none of the finishing and so his partner, Mr. Macy, exe- 
cuted the artistic work of the paintings. Only a few photo- 
graphs were finished in this manner, as the work did not pro-e 
remunerative. ‘This was the last of Mr. Thompson’s experi- 
ence with anything like painting until the impulse seized him 
in the summer of 1905 to sketch and paint. The meantime 
was spent in his work as a goldsmith, which he took up in 
New York City after he left New Bedford, Mass. His expe- 
rience with turning photographs into oils was a number of 
years ago and when the company for which he had been work- 
ing in New Bedford failed he came to New York, and was em- 
ployed in various jewelry establishments at his engraving and 
goldsmith art. 

It is apparent in this that he had no education or important 
experience in painting, so that whatever merits his painting 
might have they do not represent the usual result of education 
and practice. When he was seized with the impulse to sketch 
and paint he seemed to lose his interest and art in the work 
of a goldsmith and began to show some unusual powers as an 
artist in oils. While he did this work he often felt that he 
was Mr. Gifford, Robert Swain Gifford, and remarked to his 
wife at times, “ Gifford wants to sketch.” He did not know 


at this time that Mr. Gifford was dead. He had some years 
before been slightly acquainted with Mr. Gifford, having met 
him once or twice on the marshes about New Bedford while 
Mr. Gifford was sketching there, Mr. Thompson himself being 
out hunting. He talked with him a few minutes only on one 
of these occasions, and on the others merely saw him sketch- 
ing at a distance. Once he called on Mr. Gifford in New 
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York to show him some jewelry, but saw nothing more of 
him. 

This explains the limits of Mr. Thompson’s relation to 
pictorial art and of his knowledge of Mr. Gifford, so that 
whatever interest his recent work as a painter may have it is 
not the result of the usual agencies in the production of artis- 
tic work. Between the period indicated, the summer and fall 
of 1905, and the latter part of January in 1906, Mr. Thompson 
kept on at his sketching and painting. ‘Toward the latter 
part of January he saw notice of an exhibition of the late R. 
Swain Gifford’s paintings at the American Art Galleries and 
went into see them. He learned at this time and not before 
that Mr. Gifford was dead. Mr. Gifford had died on January 
15th, in 1905, some six months before the impulse seized Mr. 
Thompson to sketch and paint. While looking at Mr. Gif- 
ford’s paintings on exhibition he seemed to hear a voice say, 
apparently issuing from the invisible, ‘““ You see what I have 
done. Can you not take up and finish my work.” This in- 
cident may be treated as an hallucination or as a fabrication, 
unless evidence can be produced to make it credible. I am 
reporting only what I was told. Whether genuine or not it 
was of sufficient influence on the mind of Mr. Thompson to 
induce him to go on with his sketching and painting. From 
this time on the impulse to paint was stronger and between 
this date and the next year he had produced a number of 
paintings of artistic merit sufficient to demand a fair price on 
their artistic qualities alone, his story being concealed from 
all but his wife. 

In January, 1907, Mr. Thompson came to me with the fear 
that his visions and hallucinations were threatening his sanity. 
He had been constantly the subject of them ever since he saw 
the exhibition of Gifford pictures, and a scene of gnarled oak 
trees haunted him perpetually, with the strong impulse to 
paint them. He drew several sketches of them, but the in- 
sistence of these visions began to throw doubt upon the nor- 
mal condition of his mind and he sought the advice of a gen- 
tleman who sent him to me. I interrogated him for two 
hours on all aspects of his experiences which included the 
story which I have just told. As I saw no evidence of any- 
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thing supernormal in the account I diagnosed it as disinte- 
grating personality, that is, some type of hallucination and 
symptom of mental disturbance. [| advised him not to con- 
tinue the work of painting, but to go on with his goldsmith 
vocation, as I could not see any reason to believe that he could 
well earn his living in painting, especially if he had to ex- 
plain how he did his work. Besides I feared that the ten- 
dency, if not due to morbid mental conditions, would not last. 
But seeing that it would require time to prove whether the 
case was one of morbid hallucinations and that we might 
never know, until an autopsy would show, what the real 
trouble was, it occurred to me that I might have a shorter 
path for finding out what might be the trouble. The incident 
of hearing a voice in the American Art Galleries suggested 
that view of the case which many instances on record in the 
publications of the English Society for Psychical Research in- 
dicate, namely, the hypothesis that the dead may occasionally 
intrude their influence upon the living. ‘There was no evi- 
dence of this in the story of the voice as Mr. Thompson nar- 
rated it. But I saw that an interesting set of alternatives was 
placed before me. I had no way of proving that his visions 
and the voice were purely subjective hallucinations without 
waiting, possibly for years, to watch their development. On 
the other hand, it suddenly came into my mind that I might 
test the matter in a very simple manner. I thought that, if 
the hallucinations were really inspired by the source appar- 
ently claimed for them, I ought to get traces of Mr. Gifford 
through a medium. If I did not get any trace of him the 
presumption would be all the stronger that the phenomena 
were the ordinary ones and did not require us to invoke any- 
thing supernormal to account for them. As a consequence I 
asked Mr. Thompson if he had ever seen or consulted a me- 
dium. He replied that he had not and that he always de- 
spised the subject of spiritualism, laughing at it with others. 
I further asked if he would go with me to a medium and he 
replied in the affirmative. 

This was on January 16th, 1907. I went immediately and 
arranged for a sitting to take place on the second evening 
after this, the 18th. I did not tell Mr. Thompson whom he 
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was to see nor where we were going. I had him meet me at 
my house at a suitable hour and took him to a medium whom 
There call Mrs. Rathbun. I introduced him as Mr. Smith and 
took the notes myself, also requiring Mr. Thompson not to 
say anything and not to ask any questions until I signified 
permission. Ina few minutes after we sat down the medium 
apparently described some one whom Mr. Thompson recog- 
nized as his grandmother, the evidence not being of the kind 
to assure any one of its genuineness, and then allusion was 
made to a man behind him who was said to be fond of paint- 
ing. No hint whatever had been given of either Mr. Thomp- 
son's character or the nature of his experiences. Mr. Gifford 
was described in terms recognizable by Mr. Thompson, and 
in a few minutes a group of oak trees was described, even to 
the color of the leaves that had appeared in his apparitions 
and the fallen branches, and the locality of Mr. Gifford’s birth. 
The allusion was to a place near the ocean, that it was not 
England, but that you had to take a boat to the locality. It 
was this group of trees that had haunted Mr. Thompson’s 
vision for eighteen months and he had described it in our con- 
versation two evenings before. The real group was after- 
ward found in the locality described. It was on one of the 
Elizabeth Islands on the New England coast. 

The outcome of this experiment was to suggest experi- 
mentation which I had not expected to come to me. It also 
had the effect of pacifying Mr. Thompson’s mind, and relieved 
my own, as to the possibilities of his hallucinations, and he re- 
solved to go on with his painting. He had done some of this 
previously with such success as met with the approval of art- 
ists. But previous to this time he had painted only six or 
eight pictures, but had a large number of sketches, rather 
crude however, all of which, sketches and paintings, being 
based on his visions. Without telling the story of his ex- 
periences he showed some of his paintings to a few persons 
interested in art and sold two or three of them. One he sold 
to Mr. James B. Townsend on its merits and without telling 
his story. In the course of his examination of the picture Mr. 
Townsend remarked that the painting resembled those of R. 
Swain Gifford and then Mr. Thompson told him something of 
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his story. Soon afterward he sold another painting, under 
similar circumstances to Dr. Alfred Miiller who was pleased 
with the excellencé of the work. ‘This, with the encourage- 
ment offered from my experiment with the psychic, led him to 
continue serving the impulse which haunted him. 

While Mr. Thompson went on with his work I resolved to 
make a second mediumistic experiment. I was experiment- 
ing at the time with a lady whom I call here Mrs. Chenoweth 
and brought Mr. Thompson to a sitting. He was not admit- 
ted to the room until after Mrs. Chenoweth had gone into the 
trance, and left it before she came out of the trance, so that 
at no time in her normal state did she see or hear him. At 
this first sitting some twenty incidents of a coincidental char- 
acter were told, many of them bearing upon the personal iden- 
tity of Mr. Gifford. Among them was a reference to his 
fondness for rugs and rich and flesh colors, a reference to a 
tarpaulin which it was:his habit to wear in some of his boating 
and painting, and more or less definite accounts of his relation 
to Mr. Thompson, the sitter. The latter fact could not be 
given any important evidential value, as some things were 
said or implied by Mr. Thompson’s questions which might 
have suggested to the subconsciousness of the medium that 
this influence was present. But the facts mentioned about 
Mr. Gifford’s private habits were more suggestive. But there 
were even more pertinent incidents than these. Reference 
was made to his sudden death, his unfinished work, to the con- 
dition of his studio, to apparently the same woman that ap- 
peared in the experiment with Mrs. Rathbun, to misty scenes 
which were a favorite of Mr. Gifford, and finally to the group 
of trees and their locality which have been mentioned above. 
This passage should be quoted. 

Mr. Thompson said to the psychic: “ There is a picture 
of an old group of trees near the ocean. I would like to get 
it. Can you see it?” He had reference to his vision as de- 
scribed before and said too much about it to make any refer- 
ence to some details have evidential value. Mr. Thompson 
thought that possibly Mr. Gifford had painted such a picture, 
but he wanted himself to find where the trees could be found 
that he might paint them himself. He assumed rightfully 
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enough that, if Mr. Gifford was actually present, he might tell 
where the trees could be found and something about them. 
The following was the result of the inquiry, taken down by a 
stenographer at the time, the matter in parentheses represent- 
ing what Mr. Thompson said. 


“ Do you think that it is one that he is giving you? 
(I think it is, yes. I feel that I must go out into nature and 


paint those trees. ) 

[ want to tell you little boy, I think he has seen the trees and 
I thimk he is giving you the picture of it. I think you will see 
them too. I don’t know the place, but it looks like that to me. 
\WWhen you go up here on this hill, as I told you about, and ocean 
in front of you it will be to your left, and you will go down a 
little incline, almost a gulley, and then up a little bit and a jut out. 
That is just the way it seems. Now you have this so that you 
can follow, can’t you? They look like gnarled old trees. There 
is one that stands up quite straight, and some roots that you can 
see, not dead, but part dead. Some are roots and gnarled and 
then the rest. They are nice. 

(Beautiful coloring. ) 

Oh, beautiful! But that is what you will get if you are right 
on the spot. You will get those soft colors, just like his old rug, 
that he likes very much that has some soft colors.” 


When the group of trees was finally found it was proved 
that this description was perfectly accurate, tho it would 
probably not have led any one to either the locality or the spe- 
cial scene. ‘The account supplements the one given by Mrs. 
Rathbun. When facing the sound or ocean the group of 
trees was on the left and you had to go down a little gulley to 
reach them. ‘They were gnarled oak trees and standing as 
described. ‘There were no dead roots visible nor partly dead 
roots. But there was one dead limb near the ground which 
resembles a very crooked root of atree. It is represented ina 

The trees were situated on a little 
promontory and soa“ jut out.”” When painted in the fall the 
trees had colored leaves of the red and brown tone which were 
favorites of Mr. Gifford. The rug alluded to Mr. Thompson 
found at the foot of Mr. Gifford’s easel and it contained the 
same colors as the leaves in the fall scene which he painted of 
these trees. 
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A few things were said that were pertinent to Mr. Thomp- 
son and that did not bear upon the identity of the dead. 
They assumed an influence over Mr. Thompson. For in- 
stance, Mr. Thompson was told that he would go out to the 
place where the trees were and paint them and that he would 
return when the weather was “crisp and cool.” He did find 
the trees and after painting them returned to New York in 
December, in the “ cool and crisp”’ weather indicated. ‘This 
fulfilment of the prediction, however, may be treated as the 
result of suggestion. 

But I have somewhat anticipated the story. I desired, 
however, to explain the pointed features of the incident of the 
trees, and to call attention to the facts which, in this first sit- 
ting, gave encouragement to pursue both the investigation 
and the continuance of Mr. Thompson’s work. It is notice- 
able that these first sittings give evidence of supernormal 
information, and as they were under test conditions we do not 
have to raise the issue of the mediums’ characters. No hint 
of the communicator’s name was given by either psychic. 
One or two pertinent names were given, but no special im- 
portance could be attached to them, save their suggestive 
nature. 

These results sustained the hypothesis which the first. ex- 
periment with Mrs. Rathbun suggested and Mr. Thompson 
resolved to hunt up the scenes of his visions or hallucinations 
and to paint them. On the 2nd of July, 1907, he, therefore, 
put into my hands a number of sketches which he had made 
in the summer and fall of 1905. I wrote out a note to that 
effect and locked them up in my files. Mr. Thompson first 
went to Nonquitt, Mass., where he expected to find the scenes 
which had haunted his visions. He states that he had known 
nothing about this place except that it was the summer home 
of Mr. Gifford. It was situated near his own home in New 
Bedford, but inaccessible except by boat. Mr. Thompson 
found a few of the scenes of his visions and took photographs 
of them, but ascertained that Mr. Gifford’s favorite haunt was 
one of the Elizabeth Islands. He then resolved to go out to 
the islands and to make a search for the verification of his 
various apparitions. But as fortune would have it Mrs. Gif- 
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ford took him into the studio of Mr. Gifford which had not 
been greatly altered since his death two and a half years be- 
fore. ‘lo his surprise he saw on the easel an unfinished 
sketch which was absolutely identical with one of the sketches 
which he had left in my hands more than a month before. 
He said in his diary at the time that it almost took his breath 
away to see the identity between this painting and his visions 
and sketches. ‘The reader may observe this himself by com- 
paring the representations in Figures I and I]. There were 
two other pictures on easels ‘which were identical with 
sketches which he had made, but which had not been left 
with me as described above. 


Now it happens that the case does not wholly depend upon 
the veracity of Mr. Thompson. He had left the sketch in my 
hand before he saw the painting of Mr. Gifford. Mrs. Gifford 
testifies that the picture was rolled up and put away until after 
Mr. Gifford’s death, when it was taken out and put on the 
easel. Mr. Thompson had no opportunity to see it, and his 


impulse to paint never arose until six months after Mr. Gif- 
ford’s death. ‘The evidence for all this is explained in more 
detail in the Proceedings. 

Mr. Thompson then went out to the islands and accident- 
ally came upon the exact scene of this picture by Mr. Gifford 
on the island of Nashawena and painted it. He had never 
been on this island before and hence had never seen this par- 
ticular view. 

[In his rambling over another of the islands, whose name I 
aim not.permitted by the owner to give, Mr. Thompson found 
a large number of scenes that had appeared in his visions. 
He states, and the evidence is fairly conclusive, that he had 
never been on this island. It is extremely difficult for visitors 
to get on the island without a permit, and Mr. Thompson had 
to obtain one to visit it. He painted several pictures of ac- 
tual scenes which he had seen in his visions and some of which 
he had sketched from his visions before he visited the islands. 
\mong those which he had seen in his apparitions was one of 
a peculiar group of trees. He stumbled upon them in his 
wanderings about this island and started to sketch them, 
when he heard a voice similar to the one he heard at the art 
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gallery and which said: “Go and look on the other side of 
the tree.” Tho some sixty feet away he went forward and 
on the opposite side of the tree he found the initials of Mr. 
Gifford carved in the bark of a beach tree in 1902. 

Finally in October he accidentally found the group of 
gnarled oak trees described by both psychics and painted it. 


He had put a sketch of the trees seen in his visions into my 
hands, as remarked, on the 2nd of July previous, and a repre- 
sentation of it will be found in Figure III. He also took a 
photograph of the trees, but his film was not a good one, and 
evidentially would have been worthless, if it had been good. 
But the painting of the trees corresponded exactly with the 
sketch which he had left in my hands some months previous. 
The reader can determine this by comparing the representa- 
tion in Figures III and IV. 

The next problem was for me to find these trees and pho- 
tograph them myself. The story of their finding should be 
told in some detail, as the facts tend to make the whole inci- 
dent more evidential than would otherwise be the case. 

After some directions as to where I would find the group of 
trees, said to be near or in the edge of what is called the 
Black \WWoods, I went out to the island, having received a 
permit todo so. I found the place but no tree like those de- 
sired. ‘There were plenty of gnarled oaks and storm blown 
trees of all kinds, and one group of trees which Mr. Thompson 
had painted, but no group representing any specific resem- 
blance to what is seen in Figures III and IV, save in isolated 
details. I photographed a few trees, thinking that perhaps 
Mr. Thompson had put trees from various localities together 
and had made an idealized picture. The specific points of his 
sketch and painting, however, were not found in what I had 
photographed. As soon as Mr. Thompson saw the photo- 
graphs he said that they did not represent the scene he had 
painted and that the trees he found were all together just as 
painted. I therefore took him with me on a second trip to 
the island and we went to the same spot. We found the 
group of trees which he said would serve as a guide to the 
place where the desired group was to be found. But there 
was no trace of the trees we were searching for. There was 
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nothing but a sand-waste. We had to give up the search and 
return home. 

The third trip was more successful and contained some in- 
teresting episodes affecting the coincidence of finding the 
trees. On the second trip, when he failed to find the trees, I 
remarked to Mr. ‘Thompson that he must have painted the 
picture from an hallucination, but his reply was that this was 
impossible because he had carved his initials on one of the 
trees. He conjectured that he might have painted it on the 
north shore of the island, as the day was stormy and foggy 
when he painted it. ‘The third trip was made to investigate 
this north shore with the hope o1 finding our quest. We in- 
vestigated this shore for two or three miles and examined 
every tree and group of trees to find what we wanted, but 
there was not a trace of any single tree or group of trees that 
had any specific resemblances to the desired scene. Nor was 
the shore itself sufficiently like the one needed to make a tech- 
nical resemblance. ‘There were gnarled oaks in plenty, but 
nothing that suggested the picture. We then resolved to sail 
around the island into Vineyard Sound and examine a small 
croup of trees that we had not investigated on the second trip. 

Before leaving New York Mr. ‘Thompson said to me that 
he had come to the conclusion that he could never find the 
trees by himself and went to consult a psychic, a lady whom 
[ personally know well and who is not a professional in the 
usual sense of that term. She told him the following, which 
Mr. Thompson wrote out from memory for me before the 
steamer left the dock in New York and I had it in my posses- 
sion from that time on. 


I see the trees. They are on a rounding bank. The land 
slopes down. One limb is not there. It has blown away or been 
struck by lightning. It changes the appearance of the tree. 

(Do you see any landmarks by which I can locate them?) 

The water bends around quickly and beyond is where men 
have been at work. I see something like a round building. I 
can’t see what it is: it may be used for cattle or a bridge, like a 
rustic bridge. In front is a cleared place, then trees beyond. 

(On what part of the island is it?) 

You face the rising sun. I see houses near it. It is not ex- 
actly east, when you face the rising sun: it is on your left hand. 
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(Are there trees near it?) 
When you stand on the bridge and face south they are on the 
left hand.” 


he reader may remark some resemblance with the state- 
ment by Mrs. Chenoweth which I have quoted above. I shall 
not take the time or space to discuss details. But after we 
had examined the north shore of the island we sailed into 
Hadley Bay and anchored there, taking a row boat with the 
purpose of going into Vineyard Sound, and in trying to row 
under a bridge found the tide coming in so strong that we 
could not get through. Mr. Thompson threw his coat upon 
the bridge and helped us to carry the boat around and into the 
water. He went back for his coat, but instead of getting it 
took his stand on the bridge, facing east, and ignoring three 
separate calls to get his coat and come on, he seemed to go 
into a sort of trance. Soon he ran down the bridge, leaving 
his coat there for some one else to get, and ran with all his 
might around the shore to a small promontory and shouted 
back that he had found the trees. He threw the old grocery 
box into the air which he had said before leaving New York 
that we would or ought to find on the spot where the trees 
were. Mr. Thompson’s initials were on one of the trees. 

We then photographed the trees andthe shore. They are 
represented in Figures V and VI. One of the important 
limbs representing a specific characteristic for identification 
had been blown down by the wind, but was found and tied in 
its place for the photograph. Another, the S-shaped limb in 
the tree at the right, had also been broken off by sheep. It 
too was found. The two limbs are represented in Figures 
VII and VIII. The limb on the tree at the left and which 
turns on itself was not a part of the real scene, but as Mr. 
Thompson had always said that he had himself inserted this 
from another tree no importance attaches to this discrepancy. 
3ut the branched limb on the ground was there, and the cut 
will show the two large rocks lying in position. The decayed 
spot in one tree, the one at the left, was there. There was no 
storm at the time of our visit and hence no such appearance as 
the picture represents. But the group of trees were a little 
to the left when one faces the east, and when facing the south 
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there was a wood on the left. The bridge was not exactly a 
rustic bridge, but had some resemblances to such. There was 
a “slope down” to the left of the bridge and it had to be 
crossed in reaching the promontory where the trees were. 
The houses were west of this spot and not visible. 

The reader will observe from the cuts that there is more 
distinct resemblance between ‘the sketch which had been 
placed in my hands in July, 1907, and the painting represented 
by Figure IV than between either the sketch or the painting 
and the photographs of the real scene. But the specific char- 
acteristics which represent the points of identity are all there, 
and unmistakably indicate the right trees, tho the painting 
idealizes the scene, as artists usually do with such things. 

The two most important pictures thus seem to bear the 
investigation and the fundamental question of Mr. Thomp- 
son’s veracity, which was the first thing to be determined, 
seemed to be settled. Of course there are other important 
evidences that affect the supernormal not connected with his 
veracity, namely, the mediumistic phenomena in my own ex- 
periments. But this important matter with reference to Mr. 
Thompson had to be decided independently, tho my inter- 
course with him made it unnecessary to raise the issue per- 
sonally after my first inquiries into the facts. Then as many 
of the circumstances in connection with the two instances de- 
scribed at length protect the genuineness of the phenomena 
affecting the two pictures we may feel less difficulty in accept- 
ing other instances where similar identity exists between 
sketches made from his visions and the actual scenes after- 
ward found. ‘There were several of these. There was one of 
a forest, rather dense, which Mr. Thompson sketched from 
an hallucination and then found the original on another easel, 
tho he did not recognize it at the time, having forgotten that 
he had sketched it. There were also two sketches of a sea 
shore and a man with an ox team, and on still another easel in 
Mr. Gifford’s studio was a painting of Mr. Gifford’s represent- 
ing the same scene. There were also other scenes which he 
found representing his visions and of some of them he took 
only photographs, But I do not require to indicate these. 
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They are represented in the more detailed account of the 
Proceedings. 

There were many other interesting experiences by Mr. 
Thompson which he recorded in his diary at the time. When 
he was on the island searching for the scenes which had 
haunted his visions he often heard music like that of a guitar 
or violin and hunted about to see if it was produced by any 
one. He found no evidence of any human being that could 
cause it. In fact, there seems to be but one house on the 
island except the three or four at the eastern end of it. The 
island has no population except the two or three families of 
care-takers. Besides, this music was heard at different times 
and places on the island, and once Mr. Thompson ran up a hill 
to see if he could find some one whom he fancied he heard 
singing, but found no one and he had several miles of view 
before him that was clear. Usually the music he heard was 
instrumental. A friend of Mr. Gifford states that Mr. Gifford 
was passionately fond of music, especially of the violin. 
Whether there is anything more than a coincidence in this 
must be determined by each one for himself. 

The diary also records many of the incidents connected 
with the discovery of various scenes and points of identity 
with his visions and so serves as a contemporary record of the 
events. It cannot be quoted here. Readers desiring details 
can go to the Proceedings. 

These incidents made it necessary to try further experi 
ments with psychics to see if I could obtain more specific evi- 
dence of the influence of Mr. Gifford. I therefore held a num- 
ber of sittings with Mrs. Rathbun and with Mrs. Chenoweth, 
some of them before the public knew anything about my 
work on the case. I shall summarize the results briefly, indi- 
cating those that were obtained before the psychics had any 
means of suspecting that I was experimenting with Mr. 
Thompson and before they knew anything of the case. 

The first sitting was on April 3rd with Mrs. Rathbun and 
was held before I had made the search for the trees mentioned 
above. She did not recognize Mr. Thompson whose first sit- 
ting had occurred more than a year previous and which has 
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been mentioned above. At this sitting Mrs. Rathbun soon 
made the following very relevant statement :— 

“You have been questioned regarding your honesty, so 
far as intuitions, impressions or—some might call them hallu- 
cinations, for you have a very peculiar power.” 

There came an allusion to a lady who was said to be influ- 
encing him from the other side of life, practically implying 
what was indicated at the first sitting more than a year pre- 
vious. ‘Then a reference to the confused state of Mr. Thomp- 
son’s “ material’ conditions was made, a statement that was 
exact, if it can be said to describe the effect of these impulses 
upon his financial situation and things generally. Then a ref- 
erence to “ uniform” which might be interpreted as pointing 
to the tarpaulin, tho not assuredly, was made, and then he was 
told that he had twice nearly passed out of the body. This 
was exactly true, if his own feelings are to be taken as the 
guide. When he finished the painting of the group of trees 
above described, and called the “ Battle of the Elements,” he 
felt so ecstatic that he could describe his sensations only as 
dying. ‘This was recorded in his diary. An another time he 
was nearly dashed to pieces while painting the sea in a tar- 


paulin and had to lash himself to a rock to keep his position. - 


These facts were known only to Mr. Thompson. The me- 
dium mentioned the “hurt or blow” connected with the ex- 
posure. 

A striking allusion was made to an operation upon a man 
who was said to be communicating, Mr. Thompson having 
witnessed the funeral of a man, while on the island, who had 
died from an operation, the scene having produced a profound 
emotional effect on Mr. Thompson. There was some confu- 
sion by the medium of this incident with the personality of 
the artist supposed to be influencing his work. Some striking 
statements were made about a ring which Mr. Thompson was 
wearing, namely, that he had made it himself and that the 
stones in it had been changed, and a number of other even 
more important incidents, but which I need not mention ex- 
cept to indicate their irrelevance and yet evidential character 
for the supernormal. 


One little incident of great directness was mentioned. It 
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was that there was a little woman who worried a great deal 
for fear that he would not be practical and that she wanted to 
get him into his every-day line of work. Every word of this 
was true with reference to his wife, and when under this ob- 
session Mr. ‘Thompson was not very practical as the world 
goes. ‘Then the medium went on to describe exactly the atti- 
tude of mind which his relatives had toward his experiences, 
stating that they thought him going insane and that they 
“ would rather you were more practical than interested in the 
spiritual,” adding that “they cannot stop you, because it is 
not hallucination or insanity.” She added that his work was 
influenced by spirits about him, and she not knowing at this 
time anything about the case. 

A direct allusion was made “ peculiar scenes and visions ” 
and “lots of them” that he had around him, with the remark 
that some “extraordinary happenings had happened to him 
within the last ten months.” ‘Then come a spontaneous ref- 
erence to the ocean and a shipwreck and again to his “ uni- 
form” and a reference to what must be taken as some one 
guiding him in his work from the “ other side.” The perti- 
nence of this is apparent, whether evidential or not, and some 


‘ 


of it describes an exact scene in his life when painting on the 
shore of the sound. ‘The detailed record will be clearer and 
more interesting than these excerpts, and also contain a num- 
ber of incidents which, tho not bearing upon the issue of this 
paper, do show indications of supernormal information about 
incidents in Mr. ‘Thompson’s life. 

At the second sitting there was much relevant matter con- 
cerning Mr. ‘Thompson's life which I shall not discuss, and a 
reference to a box, said not to be a satchel, but describing 
Mr. Thompson’s means of carrying about his materials. In 
the first of the two sittings it was clearly indicated that he was 
an artist and this idea is made still clearer in this second ex- 
periment. ‘The most important allusion, however, was to a 
Latin word which the medium said had come to him. Mrs. 
Chenoweth at a later sitting alluded to the same fact. Mr. 
Thompson had had a personal experience representing an ap- 
parent communication from an alleged spirit giving the Latin 
words “ Alter Ego,” as the influence affecting him, and pur- 
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porting to come from alady. ‘There was then an allusion to a 
woman and child as representing something that he had seen 
in his visions and that he would paint. ‘The fact was that, as 
he finished the painting of the group of trees in the “ Battle 
of the Elements” he saw the vision of a woman and child 
interfused with the scene and had been haunted ever since by 
the desire to paint this apparent representation of a madonna 
and child. ‘There was also a reference to “clay or pottery ” 
that had an interesting coincidental possibility. Mr. Thomp- 
son had been sent to an academy by the company employing 
him to study some clay modeling, and a prophecy was made 
about his finishing a certain picture within six weeks, which 
was actually done, tho Mr. ‘Thompson did not notice the exact 
coincidence until afterward. No value attaches to it under 
the circumstances. But the statement that he drew much un- 
der trees was true and pertinent. There was, however, no 
definite identification of Mr. Gifford. The two sittings only 
discovered incidents associated with the life of Mr. Thompson 
with a few vague indications of the source from which his ap- 
parent inspiration came. 

The next two sittings were with Mrs. Chenoweth on the 
dates of April roth and rith. Mrs. Chenoweth goes into a 
light trance for her oral work. Mrs. Rathbun was normal in 
her sittings. ‘There was a great deal of subliminal “ chaff,” 
it | may so describe the non-evidential matter, as the sceptic 
would choose to regard it, but interfused with it were inci- 
dents that clearly represented supernormal information. Mr. 
Gifford was fairly well described in several characteristics 
physical and mental, with some errors, and the intimation 
made that he was influencing Mr. Thompson. The name 
Charles was mentioned, this having been mentioned by Mrs. 
Chenoweth in her first sitting nearly a year previous. It was 
relevant to Mr. ‘Thompson apparently, but not to anything or 
person in connection with Mr. Gifford, so far as has been de- 
termined, and has to be treated as a guess. Mr. Thompson’s 
business was indicated in fairly clear terms and it was said 
that “this man,” the communicator, had been with him as far 
back as this. The statement was true so far as time and em- 
ployment were concerned. ‘The reference to a woman in the 
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‘spirit world” and the entire account of her relation to Mr. 
Thompson fitted what had been told through Mrs. Rathbun 
in her first and later sittings and also what was said the year 
previous through Mrs. Chenoweth, tho she did not know that 
I had brought the same sitter. We may assume that her sub- 
conscious recognized the man. Mr. Thompson’s middle 
name was given and an allusion, like that of Mrs. Rathbun, to 
his unsettled conditions of mind and body, a very pertinent 
statement because of the embarrassed state of his finances at 
the time. ‘This was followed by a description of Mr. Gifford’s 
work at painting, evidently to identify him, but the medium 
wholly misinterpreted it to refer to writing. The incident as 
understood by her was wholly false. But immediately fol- 
lowing she described a pocket book, brown, old and shiny, 
long as a bill book, with papers in it. Later in the deeper 
trance and by automatic writing the same psychic referred to 
it again with more details. Mr. Gifford had no such pocket 
book, but he did have a sketch book and in fact many of them, 
which this might describe. In the later sitting it was said 
that this pocket book had a strap about it and contained a 
burial permit. Mr. Gifford used rubber bands about his 
sketch books, but had no burial permit in it. He did carry in 
his sketch book a permit to visit the island of Nashawena. 

Then came the following statement: ‘ Did you ever have 
a feeling as if you were away from the body, above every- 
thing, sometimes?” Mr. Thompson replied in the affirma- 
tive, and the further statements refer to the agency of outside 
influences producing this effect on Mr. Thompson. ‘The fact 
of this source is unverifiable, but the reader will recall the 
statement by Mrs. Rathbun above regarding the same phe- 
nomenon. 

Then came the statement: “ Another thing. You have 
got a sort of hearing. It is not definitely unfolded yet, but 
there are times when you can get strains of music, just as tho 
it floats about you. People don’t seem to understand you, do 
they, around you?” ‘There then followed a long and accu- 
rate description of Mr. Thompson’s habits at the time, none of 
it being specifically evidential, except the allusion to his 
“dreams that he has sometimes ” and his “ throwing himself 
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down at night and looking and trying to see the spirits and 
as tho he felt such dreams.” ‘The reader will recognize the 
relevance of the allusion to music and the “ dreams” which 
apparently refers to his visions, and he did at times exact 
what is here said, throw himself down and give way to his 
visions. ‘The reference soon after this to a stringed instru- 
ment like a harp and evident indications of Mr. Thompson’s 
experiences and “looking around and seeing no one” when 
he heard music on the island. ‘The point of this will be ap- 
parent to the reader, as it represents exactly what occurred to 
Mr. Thompson. 

The next sitting contains a large amount of pertinent mat- 
ter, but too vague and indefinite to summarize, and open to 
the interpretation of inference from admissions by Mr. 
Thompson. But there were a few incidents that stand out 
from the general mass of indefinite matter that are specific 
enough to attract attention. ‘The first was the statement that 
he, the sitter, had a lot of unfinished canvases and a reference 
to a yellow cliff and the blue sea, this being a very definite 
reference to a picture which Mr. Thomspon had painted at 
Cuttyhunk and which he had long before sketched from a 
vision. Mr. Thompson had never seen this bluff, which it 
was rather than a rocky cliff. Following this was an appar- 
ent allusion to Mr. Thompson’s occupation as a goldsmith, 
then to influences from older and deceased artists for which 
there was no evidence, of a specific kind. 

The next specific incident was a reference to a vision of a 
woman, and that it is a product of his own mind. No men- 
tion of a child is made in connection with it. But he is told 
that he is to paint this. The reader will observe the relation 
of the allusion to the vision Mr. Thompson had when he fin- 
ished the painting of the trees and the similar reference of 
Mrs. Rathbun. It was intimated that the painting was to be 
symbolical and later communications made the incident much 
clearer and apparently hit its definite object, as his own vis- 
ion made it more intelligible. Mr. Thompson was told that 
in connection with this inspiration he would slip away by 
himself and cry and that now when off alone tears would 
often come, tears of joy at his work. This, it seems, is true. 
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But the evidence of personal identity in these sittings with 
both Mrs. Rathbun and Mrs. Chenoweth was entirely un- 
satisfactory. ‘There is evidence of supernormal information, 
and a critical analysis of the whole mass of statements, in 
spite of its ‘“ chaffy”’ character will reveal interesting perti- 
nence throughout, and indeed some value when we have rea- 
son to believe from better evidence that the inspiration is 
what it claims to be. But my dissatisfaction was so great, 
realizing that a scientific mind would not accept any such 
evidence for the supernormal, whether telepathic or spirit- 
istic, I resolved on a different type of experiments. ‘Those 
which I have just summarized represented work previous to 
any possible knowledge on the part of the psychics of what 
I was doing and of Mr. Thompson’s experience. I was ex- 
perimenting with Mrs. Chenoweth for automatic writing 
when she goes into a deeper trance and which eliminates 
more of her subliminal action than the lighter trances, and so 
resolved to try Mr. Thompson for these. The public by this 
time, as a result of my inquiries on the Elizabeth Islands, had 
learned something of the case and so I have to rest the fur- 
ther facts, except those of Mrs. Smead, on their merits. 
Very little, however, got into the papers that was relevant 
and nothing came out in the records that is attributable to 
that source of information. But the sceptic may prefer to 
discount, or at least to examine, the further evidence more 
scrutinizingly. However this may be, it was necessary to 
experiment further to satisfy the requirement for better evi- 
dence of personal identity in the alleged communicator, and 
the deeper trance afforded me a better opportunity for test- 
ing the case. They were conducted without admitting Mr. 
Thompson to the room until after Mrs. Chenoweth went 
into her trance. The results, at least in their character, 
whatever we may think of the conditions, were much better 
than before. I summarize them briefly. 

It took some time to obtain an adjustment at the first sit- 
ting. The communicator who first appeared to communi- 
cate through the automatic writing purported to be Prof. 
Sidgwick and not a hint was made toward any one related to 
Mr. Thompson until he moved in his chair, and as if awak- 
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ened by this the medium at once referred to some one near 


him and began at once to tell incidents related to Mr. Gifford. 
Allusion was made to a man with a whip in his hand and 
familiar with horses. ‘Tho this might refer to his riding years 
ago, it was not especially significant, but immediately follow- 
ing it was a reference to a gang plank, a steamer and a trip, 
not on the ocean, and then to the “ wallet’? smooth and 
shiny with the burial permit in it, the apparent allusion being 
to his sketch book as explained above. An allusion to his 
having lived in a brick house was made, tho not in an evi- 
dential manner in spite of its truth, and there was some con- 
fusion. The account of his room and desk with their papers 
was accurate enough, considering that he taught as well as 
painted, but it had no value as evidence, while the immediate 
statement that he had taken a little journey just before he 
passed away was true and quite pertinent, as he had taken a 
little trip with Mrs. Gifford just before his fatal illness. 
Nothing further occurred at this sitting, except some very 
striking incidents as Mrs. Chenoweth came out of the trance 
hat were relevant to me and not to Mr. Thompson or Mr. 
Gifford. 

\t the second sitting Mrs. Chenoweth, during the sub- 
liminal stage as she entered the trance described a scene 
which had many features of a vision of Mr. Thompson appar- 
ently connected with an experience of Mr. Gifford’s in a for- 
eign country but not definite enough to identify it with cer- 
taintv. ‘The most striking feature of it was an allusion to 
stones or jewels which Mr. Thompson had obtained because 
of this feature in his frequent vision of just such a scene, he 
having noticed jewel-like stones in his vision. When the 
automatic writing came the first allusion was to a woman who 
might have been regarded as Mr. Thompson’s grandmother, 
tho not evidentially indicated. Then when distinguishing 
between the communicators of the previous day, Prof. Sidg- 
wick and the unnamed person, I was told that it was not 
Prof. Sidgwick and then the control took up the personality 
whom we were seeking and referred again to the journey be- 
fore he passed out and added that there were two services in 
connection with the funeral, which was true of Mr. Gifford. 
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There arose a clear idea that I was seeking incidents to iden- 
tify this personality. There followed an earnest effort to 
supply these, tho the success was not marked for some time. 
An allusion was made to certain “ black figures, like stellar 
geography ” scattered through a book that was mentioned, 
which would fit some of Mr. Gifford’s illustrating, but the in- 
cident cannot be regarded as evidential. Finally the com- 
munications were so confused and equivocal that I indicated 
the whole thing was perfectly blind and in order to identify 
the man more cleary an allusion was made by the control to 
“color, more color and more again.” I hinted that they were 
now on the right line and there came an allusion to the 
“paper handbook again,” with a statement, very true of Mr. 
Gifford, that the “ blue and the sky were always fascinating 
to him.” 

At this point there was an apparent attempt on the part of 
the communicator to directly control the writing himself, but 
he was unable to effect his object, tho he made the remarkably 
interesting statement that “it was so much of an effort to 
keep his memory and all the work at the same time.” ‘The 
sitting then came to an end with the change of control that 
brought a very interesting personality to the front who said 
some pertinent things about the communicator tho she said 
nothing evidential. 

As Mrs. Chenoweth came out of the trance she said some 
things relevant to the identity of Mr. Thompson. She de- 
scribed a large horse and said it was one that he used to ride 
“ back to,” with some reference to peculiarities in Mr. Thomp- 
son that took him out of the athletic class, tho he has an ath- 
letic body. All this was true about his riding a horse when 
a boy, and it was just such a horse as was described. She 
then stated that he was an artist and made a reference to the 
influence of colors upon him, specifying his love of yellow 
which was true and remarked that there were some oriental 
suggestions about him, which those who recall his vision of 
a foreign country and allusions to Egypt will appreciate as an 
approximation. A hint of the same thing comes in the next 
sitting. 


On the next day there elapsed considerable time before 
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any relevant facts appeared. Apparently the controls tried 
subliminal methods instead of automatic writing, hoping that 
identity might be better established by that means than by 
writing. A great many things were said that were true, but 


not evidential, and the first incident that promised to be valu- 
able was the following :— 


{ think he smokes. It is something that he holds in his mouth. 
He doesn’t seem to be always smoking, but it seems that he holds 
something in his mouth quite a lot; really, like a—like—lI think 
it is like a cigarette. I think he gets nervous and rolls them up 
and then holds them there and then sits down and does a little 
and does that again, just that little nervous anxious way.” 





Now as fortune would have it, inquiry showed that Mr. 
Gifford did not smoke and if he had smoked the incident would 
have been without evidential importance. But I learned that 
\Mr. Gifford was in the habit of holding a stick in his mouth 
when he was at work, rolling it about and chewing it as some 
people use cigarettes or cigars.. The description of the me- 
dium does not clearly indicate assurance as to what it is, and 
the expressions “holds in his mouth” and “ doesn’t seem to 
be always smoking ” suggest the interpretation of the passage 
in conformity with the facts as I ascertained them. 

Then came a reference to a “soft cap, not a skull cap” 
which might have meant a Scotch cap which he used to wear. 
The mention of his desire to paint a pearl was not verifiable. 
But on being asked to describe the picture that was on his 
easel, I thinking at the time, with Mr. Thompson, that Mr. 
Gifford knew it before his death, the communicator, or the 
subliminal of the medium made the following statement :— 


“Yes, indeed, I see it. It is quite a good-sized one. Yes, in- 
deed, there is a picture there and it is a picture of a scene. It is 
not a person: it is a portrait. It is a scene and I can see away off 
init. It isn’t all done, you know. It is partly done, but mostly 
done so that you can see pretty nearly what it is. Oh, but it is 
beautiful, you know. But there are some trees in it and there is 
some foreground that is lighter and then the background seems 
dark, but some trees and I think I catch some glimpses of light in 
through. It doesn’t seem like a scene around here. It seems as 
tho there is some sky in it and that everything is very brilliant. 
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Everything he did is brilliant, brilliant colorings. He likes those 
things, you know.” 

The reader may determine for himself the measure of ac- 
curacy in this account by comparing it with the cut repre- 
sented in Figure II. ‘This represents the picture which was 
on the easel and which corresponds to the sketch which Mr. 
Thompson made from a vision without ever having seen the 
original. This original was an unfinished sketch of Mr. Gif- 
ford’s. ‘The discrepancy in the account is the reference to the 
background as dark. But this is apparently corrected by the 
allusion to light being visible through this. It is possible the 
very dark field occupied by the trees might be taken by ob- 
scure perception for the background. But in any case the 
other characteristics mentioned apparently apply to this pic- 
ture. 

The next incident that is perhaps as suggestive as that 
which I have just marked was the statement: “ There is an- 
other little thing that stands up, or else it is pinned up, but it 
is something like a small thing. It is thinner and smaller 
than the picture. It is not astudy of the picture. It is some- 
thing different and seems to be up on one of the posts.” 

Now Mr. Gifford had a smaller sketch of this same scene 
from which he had painted the larger one which is represented 
in Figure II, and it too was on the easel placed very much as 
indicated. 

After a number of pertinent,tho non-evidential allusions, | 
was told that he had illustrated poetry and had done work in 
“black and white,” both of which I was able to verify, one 
by Harpers Brothers and the other by Mrs. Gifford, Mr. Gif- 
ford having gotten up the illustrations for an edition of Long- 
fellow’s poems. This might well have been known, but not 
easily the fact that it was relevant at this time. ‘The allusion 
to “ atmosphere ”’ as characteristic of him was true and sug- 
gestive. Then followed an allusion to his visiting places to 
get certain special things for detail in his art and to a desire 
to paint a woman, neither of which could be verified and 
seemed doubtful to all who knew. his art and his personal 
tastes. But the reference to a woman had its interest in con 
nection with the visions of Mr. Thompson already commented 
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on, whatever their source. ‘The reference to his having many 
unfinished canvases was true and more or less evidential. 

After some further pertinent but unimportant incidents 
the statement that he loved his old home was very strikingly 
coincidental with the facts. ‘The reference to his two kinds 
of work and to the fact that he had travelled was also to the 
point. He was said to have taken the Clyde Line of steam- 
ers, but according to the testimony of Mrs. Gifford it was the 
Cunard Line. 

\fter some confused allusions to this travel there came an 
evident attempt to describe his old home and its surroundings. 
That it was a “woodcolored” house and a landmark was true, 
and also that there was a “ piece at the end,” there being an 
“TT,” on the house. That it was inland and no water and no 
ocean immediately near was true, tho the shore of Buzzards’ 
Bay was near and Vinevard Sound visible on the east after 
climbing a rising slope. That he could look over water from 
it was true and that there was “a lake near where he was ” 
was almost correct, as Hadley Bay, shut up by the surround- 
ing land, in fact being a landlocked bay, appeared like a lake. 
Still more pertinent was the statement that it “had beauti- 
ful views around it, and then hills rising soft like billows,” and 
the fields and woods, every bit of this being exactly true. 
Then to have the name Essex come, which had no pertinence 
at all, was suggestive, as a mistake or confusion, of Nona- 
messet, the las 


ast syllable possibly giving rise to the name 
“ Essex.”” Nonamesset is the name of the island on which 
his childhood home.was situated, and is situated at the east- 
ern end of the Elizabeth Islands, the message indicating this 
in the term “ Eastern.” 

There followed a number of incidents which were very 
characteristic, tho buried in a large mass of general talk. 
They were his tramping and a reference to a gulley which 
he had painted, his love of forest tints, a reference to hemlock 
and pines, that was not accurate, but might have been a 
confused allusion to the similar cedars on the island, and the 
statement that his wife was still living, with her character- 
istics fairly well indicated. 

There followed a long account very detailed of some 
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place near his home that could not be verified, tho if it had 
been identified it would have had excellent evidential mean- 
ing, owing to the complex details. Then the medium seemed 
to discover the relation of the communicator to the sitter 
and described his influence upon Mr. Thompson, -remarking 
that the latter was very mediumistic, which was a fact, as 
the reader may have already suspected. A reference to an 
old photograph was not evidential. But another incident 
was very interesting. I quote it in full. 


“T want to know if you know anything about a little loft. It 
seems as tho—I have got two places that this spirit worked in; 
one is off, you know. 

( Yes.) 

in the country. One is in the city. 

( Yes.) 

You know. Well, do you know anything about what I would 
call a little loft? It seems almost like going up in a barn or a 
shed, and there is a smell of hay and a smell of things around, but 
some things are kept up there—and working there sometimes. 

(Allright. I think I shall find out about that.) 

It is a place. It is not a house, you know. It is like a place 
that you go and can open doors wide and look out, upstairs, you 
know, and it smells of hay.” 





Mr. Gifford had two places for work, one in the country 
and one in the city. Early in his artistic career he had a 
studio in a barn and he and Mrs. Gifford used to work there, 
as indicated. All the incidents were true as stated, even to 
the wide doors. 

Then the process of communication turned to automatic 
writing and after preliminaries the communicator was asked, 
after he had intimated that he was influencing the sitter, if 
he knew what particular things he had impressed upon the 
man. The reply was: 


“Of course he knows or rather he knew there was a scene 
which he was trying to project which he has never yet given. It 
is a misty day on the old road or a misty day on the marshes. I 
do not know which. It has come over our friend a number of 
times that a misty day, a soft gray day would be a good subject.” 


Every word of this is true and Mr. Gifford had a great 
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liking for misty days and atmosphere, as perhaps many 
artists have, but Mr. Thompson states that he has often been 
haunted by apparitions of misty scenes and days to be 
painted. ‘This was followed by the statement of the com- 
municator or the medium that Mr. Thompson had trouble in 
selecting his paints which was correct and that he had es- 
pecial difficulty with his grays while the yellows turned up 
more easily. All this was perfectly true. In connection 
with it was the name Watson who was said to be a dealer, 
intended apparently to indicate that Watson was a dealer in 
paints for artists. But he was not this. He was a cousin of 
the owner of the island and Mr. Gifford knew him. 

The next sitting was with Mrs. Rathbun. The first al- 
lusion was to a picture which was said to be at my house, 
the fact being that I had only a short time before taken one 
of Mr. Thompson’s pictures to hold it against a cheap sale. 
It was the “ Battle of the Elements.” Careful investigation 
into the facts make it quite probable that Mrs. Rathbun 
could not have known the fact, tho the form of statement 
makes the incident one to be cautious about. But the only 
other incidents that can be examined with interest are an 
allusion to the vision of a woman and a mountain ascent, 
which coincided with a vision that Mr. Thompson had about 
that time and that he had not yet told me, and a reference to 
terra cotta, which might be an allusion to some of Mr. 
Thompson’s work in the Swain School of Design many years 
before in New Bedford, tho we can only mark the fact as a 
coincidence. The last incident, indicating the supernormal 
tho it is not evidence of communication with the dead, was 
Mrs. Rathbun’s allusion to something being in Mr. Thomp- 
son's pocket which she said had been cut in Paris. Mr. 
Thompson had some crystals in his pocket which he had 
gotten from. Paris, and there had been no possibility that 
Mrs. Rathbun should know anything about their being in 
his left pocket, which they were. 

Mrs. Chenoweth was the subject of the next sittings. 
The first communications were occupied with references to 
some historical works of art in a manner that presents no 
evidential matter, and finally they merge into incidents bear- 
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ing upon the identity of Mr. Gifford. The first evidential 
circumstance was connected with an account of what was in 
his house. ‘The medium indicated that he had a lot of old 
fashioned furniture in it; that he had some straight backed 
rush-bottom chairs, and that there was an old fashioned 
bureau “ with legs that curve out” in it. Mr. Gifford was 
fond of old fashioned furniture and had such a bureau in his 
house with bird claw legs on it, and some rush-bottomed 
chairs. 

The next incident is as interesting for its mistake as for 
its aptness. The medium said that the artist had something 
“almost like a basket near a shelf with a lot of brushes in 
it,” and that he * kept an awful lot of old brushes,” and that 
when he came to paint “ rocks and things that were rough ” 
he resorted to these old brushes, and that he seldom. threw 
a brush away. The facts were that Mr. Gifford did keep his 
old brushes and use them in this way. They were not kept 
in a basket, but in a ginger jar. 

The next incident was that the communicator had “ de- 
signed something for the Gorham people” and the state- 
ment that it looked like “a hair brush set and mirror and 
things like that.” Mr. Gifford was never engaged in the 
work of designing and did nothing of this kind for the Gor- 
ham manufacturers. But Mrs. Gifford told me that he had 
helped a gentleman in connection with that company design 
a loving cup or something of that kind after his trip on the 
Harriman Expedition, of which Mr. Gifford was a member. 

At this point I asked if he remembered a certain gentle- 
man who had been a personal friend and the friendship was 
acknowledged and the remark made that this was some time 
ago. Some hesitation and unintelligible matter followed and 
the phrase, * Oh yes, that was some time ago” was repeated, 
adding, “ But there was always a kind of feeling up to the 
last between him and that center, the Fred center.” Upon 
inquiry of this friend I found that this was possibly very 
pertinent. He and Mr. Gifford at the Chicago Exposition 
were leagued together against a certain gentleman on certain 
matters and Mr. Gifford’s hesitation about the policy to be 
adopted forced on his friend the responsibility for aggressive 
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action and the man affected by it always felt it. It was in 
connection with art affairs. The mention that Mr. Gifford 
was a member of the National Academy, tho not using the 
last word which was implied by the message, represented 
what was true, but not evidential. It was then said that he 
had served on the “ hanging line,’ and Mr. Gifford had often 
served on the committee for hanging pictures on important 
occasions. He was said to have been interested at one time 
il miniatures, a statement which Mrs. Gifford thinks was not 
true, as she knew nothing about it. 

\Vhen asked whether he had communicated elsewhere he 
admitted that he had and indicated the number of times with 
fair correctness. ‘Then a reference was made to an intended 
picture for Mr. Thompson, a symbolic painting about the 
past and the future, which Mr. Thompson took to represent 
his vision that he interpreted to mean immortality. After 
some apparent effort to recall the communicator mentioned 
a man by the name of Cox, saying that he was an illustrator. 
Mr. Gifford had a friend by this name, but he was an archi- 
tect, not an illustrator. Mention of his having painted a fish 
was made, an incident that Mrs. Gifford says was true, and 
in response to a question regarding whether he liked sublime 
scenery, the reply was that he liked wild things better, which 
was true. Ina few minutes he or the medium spontaneously 
indicated that he had painted Dutch scenes, windmills and 
the like. This was true. The paintings that made his repu- 
tation were of the Dartmouth salt works with windmills in 
them, and resembling many of the Dutch paintings. He was 
said by the psychic to have admired Dutch painting, which 
seems to have been true. 

Then came a remarkable passage which is too long to 
quote but which is full of evidential matter. Reference was 
made to “ scraggly and gnarled oaks” and “ an overhanging 
bank” with a boat near and “the ocean in front.” Mr. Gif- 
ford had actually painted such a scene near his cottage. I 
have a cut of it. It was not the ocean in front, but Buzzard’s 

say. Then immediately after this came a reference to the 
‘river in back,” there being such a river there, and all at 
once an allusion to the lighthouse there, saying that its light 
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was not one “ of the revolving kind ” but steady and that the 
lighthouse was “ straight and white,” calling it the “ Farm- 
er’s Light.” It was Dumpling light that was near his cot- 
tage. It was white and the light was not a revolving one, 
but was steady as affirmed. 

The detailed incidents of a large building with which he 
was said to be familiar and in connection with it, apparently 
in Munich, the occurrence of some illness, seems to have 
been erroneous, or at least unverifiable. The description of 
his painting in the storms would have been correct if it had 
been asserted of a trial once or twice, but it applied more 
fittingly to much that Mr. Thompson had done. After an 
attempt to describe his house in the city, failing in this or 
making it unrecognizable, he described a favorite picture 
which he said that Mrs. Gifford and himself regarded as a 
favorite. Mrs. Gifford does not recognize the special picture 
described, but said that there were several that were favor- 
ites and that were, in character, much as the one indicated. 

He was said to have lost a child and that he had once or 
twice tried to paint the boy’s face in some picture. I ascer- 
tained that this was true. The name of the child was incor 
rectly given. 

At this point the subliminal communications ceased and 
there was an attempt on the part of the communicator to 
control directly and he succeeded in a rather remarkable 
way. I cannot summarize it effectively without taking up 
too much time and space. But besides referring correctly to 
the “blue and disheartened” days through which Mr. 
Thompson had passed, and to the effort which he, the com- 
municator, had made to influence him, he asked the sitter, 
Mr. Thompson, the following very remarkable question :— 


“| have been to him as in dreams at times. 

(Yes, I understand.) 

And will do so again. 

(Thank you.) 

Ask him if he remembers an incident when standing on a 
bridge and looking down he saw pictures in the water like reflec- 
tions and a great desire came over him to paint? 

(Yes, he says he remembers that well.) 
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[ was there and followed him for some time. Sometimes in 
the old days he was so disheartened and blue, as if he had not 
found the right path, but now he is far happier and life seems 
more complete.” 


The reader will appreciate this passage when he knows 
that very early in his visit to the Elizabeth Islands Mr. 
Thompson was standing on the very bridge from which we 
discovered the group of oak trees painted in the “ Battle of 
the Elements,” looking at the reflections of the rocks, covered 
with moss and sea-weed, when they appeared as landscapes 
to his vision, and there came over him an ecstatic desire to 
paint. He had been a very much disheartened man before 
and after it, but with the resolution he formed on that occa- 
sion, he went about the island discovering the various scenes 
that had haunted his visions and painting them. 

At the next sitting Mr. Gifford, if I may assume that he 
was really communicating, tried direct communications 
again, and among a number of true and pertinent incidents 
not especially important, he asked me, Mr. Thompson not 
being present, how I liked the comparison of the picture and 
the real scene. The interest of this lies in the fact that I had 
a few days previously been on the second trip to search for 
the trees that we finally found in July. Mrs. Chenoweth 
knew nothing about this, tho she had known after the middle 
of May that I had been investigating the case on the coast 
of New England. When I asked the communicator what 
scene and what picture it was, because we had not yet found 
the object of our quest, he replied the small one and described 
it as “the marsh and tree and you know it was the misty 
one,” and asked me, “ How do you explain the bit of red in a 
sunset sky. It was good, but the red was put in afterwards 
as an afterthought.” We had not noticed any such scene 
and did not know of any such picture. But Mrs. Gifford told 
me that he had once painted such a picture and that he had 
put the red of the sunset in afterwards. The communicator 
then went on to remark that he had in mind a picture of 
death represented by a beckoning angel with one hand point- 
ing to a path leading up a mountain, and that Mr. Thompson 
had seen it asina dream. The main features of this are true. 
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At this time and without my knowledge Mr. Thompson was 
having a vision of a woman and a scene which a friend in- 
terpreted as indicating the idea of immortality, the coinci- 
dence between the vision and this statement not being so 
clear as would be desired. The reference to some pump 
which followed this incident was less successful so far as 
verification was concerned. The sitting then ended without 
further evidence. 

As I had never obtained Mr. Gifford’s name in the com- 
munications and as I desired to strengthen the evidence by 
evidence through Mrs. Smead whose motives could not pos- 
sibly be suspected, I resolved to have some experiments with 
her and brought her from one of the southern states where 
she lived some thirteen miles from a railway and almost inac- 
cessible to information about the case. I found on inquiry 
that she had not known anything about it and that the only 
paper which they saw, she seeing it only once in two or three 
months, had not published anything about the case. 

The first few experiments did not show any evidence of 
the communicator’s identity. It was apparent that there was 
the same man and lady trying to communicate as in all the 
other psychics. At the first sitting it was distinctly recog- 
nized that Mr. Thompson had to do with art, as a gilt framed 
painting in oil was referred to as standing near his door and 
as representing a landscape. This was correct. At the 
second sitting one of the initials of his name came, tho we 
cannot be assured that it was so intended, and at a later time 
the lady tried to identify herself by saying that the sitter 
used to read to her. Mr. Thompson had often read to his 
grandmother, who was the lady identified at his first sitting 
with Mrs. Rathbun and at later experiments. At the next 
sitting the communicator was identified as an artist and I 
was told that “he likes that picture which you have,” ap- 
parently referring to one of the two that I had. I took the 
“ Battle of the Elements” and was given another which had 
excellent artistic merits and in fact was one of the best Mr. 
Thompson had painted. Mrs. Smead knew nothing about 
them, one of them having been put away out of sight and 
the other unexplained was in my parlor. Some very good 
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advice was given Mr. Thompson about his pictures and a 
reference made to teaching, all of which was relevant to the 
personality of Mr. Gifford. It was the same at the next ex- 
periment, and in the last one the most interesting incidents 
were given and established the identity of the communicator. 
I was usually sent out of the room by the control so as to 
leave Mr. Thompson alone with the communicator for better 
results, but before leaving this day, I asked Dr. Hodgson, 
who was acting as amanuensis, that is as control, to try and 
give the communicator’s name. At once he wrote out “* R. 
G. yes.” As this was the order which was given for his 
initials before it was finally corrected and given rightly, I 
conjecture that “ yes’ was a mistake for “5,” the probable 
intention being to give “ R. G. S.”—Robert Swain Gifford 
was his name. Soon after the “ R. G. S.” were given and the 
“S.” repeated. 

After I left the room the communicator referred to a 
picture “‘on the canvas with the rock on the coast” and 
added “ yes, the ocean ” and then drew a picture representing 
a pile of rocks mounted by a cross, and wrote out “and my 
name is on it.” Later in the sitting an allusion was made to 
it again and the cross was drawn again and this time ap- 
parenty not on a pile of rocks but on a ground of sand 
ashed by the waves. 


1X 


While on the shore last summer painting again Mr. 
Thompson saw some wreckage ahead of him and on ap- 
proaching it saw a cross on it, which was caused by a rib of 

boat and-a piece of timber on it making the cross. As he 
got nearer to it he saw the initials of Mr. Gifford on it, and 
as he got still nearer it the initials disappeared. He wrote 
ut an account of this experience at the time and sent it ina 
letter to Mrs. Thompson. She gave the letter to me on No- 
vember roth and I had it in my files at, the time of this sitting, 
which took place on December oth. The reader may see the 
pertinence of the incident. 


The communicator then indicated that the scene was on 
Atlantic coast and south in “four West Indies,” which 
Was a fair indication of the locality, Mrs. Smead, of course, 
knowing nothing about either man. Soon a statement was 
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made by the communicator that he had sketched at a place 
which he had tried to indicate, apparently getting the word 
Island. He soon said that “ swimming was a sport of which 
[ was very fond there on the island shore,” possibly making it 
evident that the reading of the word “ Island” above was 
correct. I have not been able to verify the statement about 
the swimming, but the reference,which is correct, to a cottage 
and his mother, as his early home was there, makes it prob- 
able that the swimming is correct, tho not evidential. It 
would be probable also that the statement about worrying his 
mother with his exposure in swimming ts correct, tho it 1s 
not verified and would not be evidential in this connection if 
it had been. He alludes also to the house as their “ spot” 
which was true and the term apparently a characteristic one 
But this repetition of the reference in the word house instead 
of cottage suggests that he was confusing the cottage at first 
which was situated at Nonquitt with the old childhood home 
which was situated on Nonamessett, just opposite Woods 
Hole on the other side of the straits which connect Vineyard 
Sound with Buzzard’s Bay. 

In connection with the reference to the house he men 
tioned that he used to climb and sketch the trees there. The 
former is probable as a well known habit of boys and the 
latter assured, tho possibly inferrible from the subliminal 
knowledge that we have an artist as a communicator. But 
after stating that he had sketched them he made an excellent 
evidential remark. He said “the wind used to blow them 
dreadfully, yes, away over. Can you remember the storms 
we used to have there.” That coast is a very stormy one, 
and the trees in that locality are remarkably storm-blown. I 
have seen some whose tops had been made, by the winds, to 
grow at right angles to the trunk. Thousands of them show 
tops hardly less exaggerated in their character from the 
winds. Immediately he was asked to give the name of the 
island where he had done his work. Apparently he got the 
capital letter “ E” and more probably the word Island, the 
letter “I” being found clearly written several times. The 
suggestion of Elizabeth Islands is thus clear. This was fol- 
lowed by his initials “ R. S. G.” in their correct order. After 
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repeating the reference to the storms and waves circular 
lines were drawn to represent the rolling of the waves on the 
shore, and a reference to skipping rocks on the water when a 
boy, which is probably correct, and then in reply to the sec- 
ond request to give the name of the island got the word 
‘“ Marchan,” which will suggest to any reader what island 
was meant and which I am not permitted to name. This 
ended the sittings. 

It will be impossible within the compass of this paper to 
discuss these incidents and their import. Suffice it to say 
that they have the same general character as those which 
come from Mrs. Piper, Mrs. Verrall and others and assuming 
that they are free from suspicion must have the same inter- 
pretation. ‘The circumstances make some of the facts less 
evidential than others. But it will not be necessary to defend 
or apologize for the weaker incidents. The whole case of 
their importance can be stated on the incidents which are not 
exposed to criticism. We may discard the sittings with Mrs. 
Rathbun and Mrs. Chenoweth after the middle of May when 
Wwe may suppose them to have had the opportunity to make 
inquiries. ‘The reader may feel assured that they did not do 
so, but the opportunity to do it may be conceded from their 
knowledge that I was investigating the case, tho they did 
not know whether I was bringing the gentleman to them. 
Discounting all sittings after the middle of May we neverthe- 
less have a number that are free from these possibilities. 
They give evidence of supernormal information under test 
conditions. Besides whatever we may assume as possible 
regarding the others the careful student will examine the 
facts and may come to the conclusion that they internally 
afford the evidence of their genuineness, in so far as good 
faith is concerned, and many of them could not easily have 
been obtained by any sort of inquiry without betraying the 
purpose involved. 

But whatever suspicion may be entertained regarding a 
part of the record connected with Mrs. Rathbun and Mrs. 
Chenoweth, it cannot be applied to that of Mrs. Smead, where 
the evidence, tho associated often with much confusion, is 
unmistakable and shows that ordinary explanations cannot 
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be applied to her sittings and that there is no excuse for their 
limitations in the other instances, if entertained. 

On any theory we ought to recognize that the identity of 
Mr. Gifford is clear. ‘There are perhaps no single incidents 
that would force one to accept this view, but the collective 
unity of all of them is overwhelming and constitutes a mass 
of relevant hints that will not apply to any one else. One of 
the most interesting and significant circumstances, and which 
could not be indicated in a summary of the facts, is the con- 
stant assumption and frequent assertion that the communi- 
cator has been and still is influencing Mr. ‘Thompson, and in- 
fluencing him to paint. I have never known a similar per- 
sistent fact of this kind to obtain in communications like 
these. ‘Taken with the evidence of identity it is a strong fact. 
Besides this the mediumistic phenomena corroborate the 
spontaneous experiences of Mr. Thompson and point in the 
same direction. The reader may determine the significance 
of this for himself. Superficially, at least, all the facts point 
to the spiritistic hypothesis to account for them, whatever 
perplexities exist in regard to the modus operandi of the 
agencies effecting the results. 

The unique character of the phenomena is found in the 
circumstance that the hallucinations cannot be accounted for 
rationally by telepathy between the living. ‘There is no de- 
fensible excuse for using that hypothesis in this case, assum- 
ing that Mr. Thompson’s experience affords evidence for the 
supernormal. We might suppose telepathy and telepathic 
phantasms from the dead, but that is to concede that the facts 
either tend to prove the spiritistic hypothesis or are expli- 
cable by it, while the mediumistic incidents support it inde- 
pendently and confirm the character and significance of the 
visions. 


The critical inquirer should go to the detailed report for 
a correct understanding of the facts and of their evidential na- 
ture. ‘They occur in the midst of much chaff and confusion, 
and a summary like this necessarily makes the case appear 
stronger than it might appear to one who had to wade 
through the entire records. On the other hand, he who 
takes this trouble will discover, by careful investigation, that 
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there is a connected relevance in much of the non-evidential 
matter that may appear to strengthen the case instead of 
weakening it. He will have to sink his mind deep into the 
evidential incidents and then use his knowledge of psychology 
to interpret the remainder, and the whole will appear to have 
a unity that a superficial study would not reveal. 

-[ have not mentioned the cross references in the records. 
There are several of them, representing the same or similar 
messages through different psychics. ‘The most notable ones 
are the references apparently to the painting and scene rep- 
resenting the “ Battle of the Elements” and the picture on 
the easel. But I shall not dwell upon these. The reader 
may discover them for himself in the detailed records. They 
very much strengthen the evidence, and the manner of their 
delivery more or less protects them from the ordinary sus- 
picions, even in a situation which might have offered an op- 
portunity to obtain some normal knowledge of the case. But 
the instances mentioned occurred under test conditions and 
no reason exists to diminish their importance. 

One thing it is important to remark. It is that the facts 
in the record do not all bear upon personal identity of the 
communicator. I have quoted them with reference to their 
supernormal character generally and not necessarily for their 
spiritistic nature. ‘There are perhaps an unusual number of 
incidents that have no relation to the identity of the communi- 
cator supposed but they have a great interest in the evidence 
of connection between the communicator and Mr. Thomp- 
son's experience, and that is a most important feature of this 
record, as already remarked. But the reader must not sup- 
pose that all incidents have been given the same value in the 
evidential issue for spirits in the case. The important thing 
was to ascertain, if possible by mediumistic experiments, 
whether the superficial interpretation of Mr. Thompson’s ex- 
perience would be borne out in mediumistic results, and they 
seem to have been so in both the evidence of the identity of 
the communicator and of a connection between the visions 
of Mr. Thompson and that communicating personality. 
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EDITORIAL. 


It will interest readers of Mr. Carrington’s Report on Mr. 
Pierre L. O. A. Keeler in the Proceedings of last year (Vol. II, 
pp. 36-74) to know that Mr. Keeler was recently arrested on 
a charge of conspiracy to defraud in connection with a mate- 
rializing séance in Washington, D. C., in connection with two 
or three other persons. ‘The various apparatus of materializ- 
ing séances was captured with him by the detectives present, 
consisting of his cabinet, guitar, tambourine, and similar 
paraphernalia. The Judge dismissed the case, after the evi- 
dence, as not tending to prove conspiracy, but no considera- 
tion was given to the question of fraud. It will be apparent, 
however, to all who have given serious attention to the phe 
nomena of psychic research what kind of a performance his 
was and that the physical apparatus tells its own story. It is 
strange how such performances still receive credulous atten- 
tion and interest. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Secretary announces in this issue of the Journal that 
the Publication Commuttee and the Membership Committee will be 
discontinued and all communications should be directed to 
the Secretary. This step has been made advisable by the 
necessity for curtailing expenses. All investigations have 
been suspended and we shall have to cease making efforts to 
get members. The Secretary’s time will have to be taken up 
with the clerical duties of the work and the really important 
work of the Society will have to be suspended until a suff- 
cient endowment has been obtained to meet the necessary 
expenses of an office. The Society’s material will be stored 
and drawn upon as conditions require, but no office outside 
the Secretarv’s home can be sustained. The funds are suf- 
ficient to carry on the work for the present vear, but it has 
been and is the policy of the Secretary not to permit any ex- 


pense beyond the funds of the Society. 
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At present the Society has a permanent fund of $8,300, 
and a usable fund of $9,600, which will be largely spent on 
the work of the year. In the future, unless adequate endow- 
ment can be obtained, we shall be obliged to confine expenses 
to membership fees and to limit the work to the publication 
of the material on hand in the files of the Society with the 
hope that endowment can be secured for the proper work of 
research. 

In the meantime the Secretary has determined that the 
Society shall not live on hope or expectations, and hence the 
duties of Publication Committee and Membership Committee 
will be assumed by himself until endowment funds have been 
obtained. The chief task will be to put the Society upon a 
basis that will command some respect for its needs. 

[ reiterate here that it will require a fund of $25,000 to 
supply an income sufficient to pay the rent of an adequate 
office, and an additional $25,000 to supply an income to pay 
for the clerical work of such an office. We require room 
for filing and preserving the records of the Society and the 
literature that accumulates in connection with reviews and 
exchanges, as a part of a library which it will be desirable to 
have. Members are asked to aid in the work of inducing 
those who are able to supply this endowment. A permanent 
office once secured the way would be open to appeal with 
better hopes and effect for endowment to carry on the proper 
investigations. 


Professor Gardiner’s Letter. 


I call readers’ attention to the letter of Prof. Gardiner 
as reinforcing the claim made in regard to the nature of the 
Society’s work. There is, perhaps, only one point of differ- 
ence between him and myself in regard to the nature of the 
work. All the others I wish to emphasize as most important 
for the scientific character of what we profess to do. On the 
lack of proper co-operation by those whom we have a right 
to expect willingness to aid and the failure of people to make 
proper records of their experiences I wish to repeat all that 
Prof. Gardiner’s letter states and I repeat it only by referring 
to his letter. 
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The special thing of interest, however, is the circumstance 
that Prof. Gardiner thinks we should publish more evidence 
of the supernormal or not publish at all. I do not need to 
emphasize the fact that people do not report it as they might, 
our experience being much as Prof. Gardiner indicates has 
been his at the close of his letter, but I do desire to have read- 
ers remark what the scientific men expect and that is the ac- 
cumulation of evidential matter rather than mere psycholog- 
ical curiosities. As long as that expectation exists we must 
supply the want or admit that the evidence is wanting. To 
me the evidence must be cumulative, and this character can 
be given in the record of imperfect cases through long periods 
of time, tho we should reach our goal much more quickly if 
people would be careful enough to conform to the conditions 
for making individual incidents proof against objection. [1 
is this duty that Prof. Gardiner reinforces. 

Perhaps the only difference I have with him—and that ts 
not a capital difference—is that he does not care so much for 
detailed records of phenomena connected with automatic 
writing and alleged spirit communication, unless it contains 
better evidence for the supernormal. To me 





and I usually 
state the point—the value of such lies in the association with 
physiological and psychological phenomena that throw light 
upon the limitations of the supernormal, and I think for psy- 
chological students this is quite as important, if not much 
more so, than evidence of the supernormal at this day when 
so much evidence for it has been published by the English 
Society. The problems of impersonation, secondary per- 
sonality, accompanying sensations of a peculiar kind, dream 
dogmas, etc., cannot be adequately understood until all the 
borderland phenomena of abnormal psychology have been 
traversed, and it is for the purpose of throwing light on this 
field that cases non-evidential of the supernormal are pub- 
lished. 


But whatever the differences on this point—and I am not 





trying to arouse discussion on these—we agree as to the need 
of better evidence for the supernormal if it is to take a re- 
spectable place in scientific consideration. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no indorsement is implied, except that it has been furnished 
by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless 
withheld at his own request. 


CASE OF MEDIUMISTIC DIAGNOSIS. 


[The following incidents first came to my attention in a 
story which was printed in the New York Herald. It had been 
given to a reporter as an act of corroboration of something 
that I had said before the public and the nature of the inci- 
dent attracted my inferest. On my first interview with Mrs. 
Rowland she confirmed the newspaper story and promised to 
write out an independent account for me. ‘The results follow. 

Had not the facts been related intimately to a physician, 
namely, Dr. Smith, whose character would not be questioned, 
they would have been less impressive. Dr. Ira Moore Cour- 
lis was a spiritualist in charge of the Spiritualistic Church in 
Brooklyn and would be called a professional medium by many 
people, but he seems to have escaped the reputation of that 
class generally and to have enjoyed an enviable reputation for 
integrity with most people who knew anything about him. 
Most of his public work was “ inspirational” speaking, tho 
he often gave himself over to “test” work in his pulpit. I 
have never learned of any proved irregularities in his medium- 
istic phenomena, but do not represent him as free from sus- 
picion. But whatever his character the incidents here nar- 
rated do not depend for their interest upon his work alone. 
They seem to have obtained corroboration by the mediumistic 
diagnosis of Dr. Smith who was not in any sense a profes- 
sional psychic. Whatever powers he exercised he employed 
privately and did not permit even his patients to know it, ex- 
cept such as he could trust to understand him and to keep the 
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facts secret. He is a regular physician and uses clairvoyance 
to diagnose his cases while he employs the regular medical 
methods in treatment. I have interviewed him and received 
from him the confirmation of the facts stated in Mrs. Row- 
land’s narrative and also the statement that he is himself me- 
diumistic and that he relies upon his powers in that way to 
diagnose disease and to determine remedies. His practice is 
among that class of respectable people from whom it is wise 
to conceal the fact of his powers, and moreover his standing 
with his colleagues would be affected by any revelation of his 
mediumistic powers. 

The reader who studies the record carefully will observe 
something like cross reference in the incidents. The state- 
ments made through Mr. Courlis seem to have been repeated 
or confirmed through Dr. Smith and also to have purported to 
come from the same discarnate intelligence. \Vhether the 
interpretation that the information came from such a source 
is correct or not is not the important fact at present, but the 
circumstance that the events took place. The superficial in- 
terpretation is apparent, but its interest comes from its com- 
parative recency and the extent to which the facts seem to 
obtain confirmation.—Editor. ] 


Marlborough House, Atlantic City, N. J., 
March 27th, 1906. 
Prof. James H. Hyslop, 

My dear Sir Your favor of Jan. 24th inst. was duly received, 
and I beg to apologize for my seeming neglect in not sooner reply- 
ing. 

My time when in New York was much occupied, besides I am 
somewhat diffident about giving to a scientific body my experi- 
ence. 

You are quite correct in stating that | was mistaken in expect- 
ing you to bring the phenomena before some commission. I now 
recall the purport of our interview, which was for me to write 
out the particulars. This I neglected doing for the same obvious 
reasons as stated above. However, I will now briefly give you 
the particulars of my case, just as they happened with the fervent 
hope that it may be an aid though in a small degree for scientific 
minds to unravel the present doubtful problem that now exists. 

I wish to say at the outset that I am now a well woman, never 
have had a recurrence of the trouble of which I was cured by 
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Spirit power now within a few days of four years and nine months 
ago. 

In the summer of 1900 I sustained a fall from my wheel, the 
handle bar striking one of my breasts. In the course of time I 
began to experience shooting pains. 1, of course, had recourse to 
home remedies, then a lump formed and I consulted my physician, 
Dr. R. E. Smith (pseudonym), who didn’t think there was anything 
serious. He prescribed some simple liniments and so forth, and 
ordered me to go to Lakewood and Atlantic City; whilst at these 
places my breast troubled me more and more and a lump formed 
the size of anegg. J returned to New York, March 30, 1901, and 
again consulted Dr. Smith, who, after making a thorough exam- 
ination without disclosing to me what he feared and knew, in- 
sisted on my consulting Dr. Wm. Tod Helmuth (since deceased), 
but prior to doing so I had a sitting with the late Ira Moore Cour- 
lis, a noted medium of Brooklyn. It was then that my Spirit 
Doctor came and through Mr. Courlis said in the most impressive 
manner, * My child, | know what your doctor thinks, but if any 
satisfaction to you go and see the doctor, he wants you to, he will 
diagnose your trouble just the same, for doctors get their knowl- 
edge out of books, but I want to say that there is no more neces- 
sity for taking off one of your breasts than there is one of your 
ears. If you will follow my instructions you will be a well 
woman in three months. I will appear to you through this me- 
dium three times.” With this he ceased speaking and when Mr. 
Courlis emerged from his trance I related to him what transpired. 
Needless to say he was as much astonished as I was. My implicit 
faith in this marvellous revelation made it an easy task for me to 
arrive atadecision. It was made then and there; however, on the 
following morning I repaired to the office of that courteous and 
sympathetic Specialist, corner Fifth Ave. and 42nd St., Dr. Wm. 
Tod Helmuth, whose reputation was international. I told him 
that I had come to him at the instance of Dr. R. E. Smith for a 
thorough examination of my breast and his candid opinion of my 
trouble. When he finished he said it was cancer and in the most 
positive language told me there was no alternative but an opera- 
tion and that in order to prevent it from attacking the other breast 
it must be done within the next five or six weeks. “I am going to 
Europe,” said he, “and will be back in time, will take you to the 
hospital myself, and there will be no danger but that you’ll come 
out all right.” With this comforting assurance and after getting 
his diagnosis in writing, together with some pellets and plaster, 
all of which I have now unused, I departed from his office and 
once more wended my way to BrookylIn where I had another sit- 
ting with Mr. Courlis. Then my Spirit Doctor again came when 
he told me to write as he dictated. It was a prescription which I 
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got and took and also followed his instructions as regards the elec- 
trical treatment which I followed faithfully daily for three months. 
At this period he again came and said: “ You are now practically 
cured. Just a little thickening, continue as you have been doing 
for ten days longer, then stop and you need have no further appre- 
hension. I want to say that my Spirit Doctor came as promised 
once a month giving me other prescriptions and as to the progress 
of my cure, from the very first week there was a perceptible de- 
crease in the size of the lump in my breast. 

Although nearly five years have elapsed I have suffered no in- 
convenience or any intimation of any trouble whatsoever. 

Is it any wonder that having had this marvellous experience 
that my implicit faith in the power of our Angel friends is 
supreme. Dr. Wm. Tod Helmuth being detained in Europe 
much longer than he expected did not return to New York until 
about October, nearly six months after he had given me his start- 
ling diagnosis. When I called on him he was more than amazed. 
I anticipated his thoughts which were that I had been operated 
on, by telling him that I wished him to examine my breast, which 
he did. His first exclamation was “ Why, what have you done? 
When you came to me I[’ll stake my professional reputation that 
there was not a physician in N. Y. but what would have agreed 
with me that there was nothing else to do but what I said. You 
come to me now there is nothing to do.” Upon leaving I said, 
“ Doctor, should I have any further trouble, I'll come to you.” 
His reply was, “ No, you just do as you have done.” 

Sincerely yours, 
(MRS.) MARY SCOTT ROWLAND 


519 West 149th St., New York, 
Jan. oth, 1907. 

The following are copies of the diagnosis and prescription 
which Mrs. Mary Scott Rowland tells me Dr. Wm. Tod Hel- 
muth gave her in connection with the condition of her breast 
which she describes in her account of the experience with Ira 
D. Courlis and Dr. Smith. 


“Wm. Tod Helmuth, 
504 Fifth Ave., 
New York.” 
“Sarcoma (I think spindle celled) of the breast— 
caused as usual by trauma.” 
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The prescription was: 


D. T. Larimore, 
537 Fifth Ave., 
Between 44th and 45th Streets, 
New York.” 
*Conium maculatum.” 


ey a ee 


Mrs. Rowland also gave me the two boxes of tablets 
which Dr. Helmuth is said to have given her to take, but she 
affirms that she never took any of them. ‘The boxes are cer- 
tainly perfectly full and I found it impossible to open one of 
them without tearing it. \Wuhat the tablets are I do not know. 
Only an analysis would tell. 

Very truly, 
JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


571 Fifth Ave., New York, Jan. 26, ’07. 
Prof. J. H. Hyslop, 

My dear Sir—Complying with your request asking for addi- 
tional and more specific particulars to supplement my previous 
communication to you from Atlantic City, March 27, 1906, I beg to 
state that immediately after my sitting with Mr. lra Moore Courlis, 
the Brooklyn medium, and also consultation with Wm. Tod Hel- 
muth, I went to Dr. S. and began electric treatment. At this time 
my spirit doctor again controlled or took possession of Dr. S. and 
bade me write as he directed. This I did. It was a prescription for 
internal remedies. My recollection is that it was chiefly arsenical 
and iodide of gold preparations. I, of course, submitted this and 
others given subsequently by the dictation solely of my spirit doc- 
tor to Dr. S. and he approved of them and I took the different 
remedies as prescribed by my spirit doctor, as also the electric 
treatment daily for three months. At this time my spirit doctor 
again came and through the personality of Dr. S. said in a most 
distinct voice that I shall ever remember, “ My child, you are now 
practically well. Just a little thickening. Continue the treat- 
ment for ten days longer, then stop. You need have no fear of 
any further trouble.” With the utterance of these joyful words 
he ceased speaking. That the promise of my spirit doctor was 
fulfilled is evidenced by the fact that since that time, now nearly 
six years ago, I have experienced no trouble of that nature what- 
soever. 

[ wish to state, and of this fact you are well aware, that the 
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he has been a practitioner in this city for many years and his repu- 
tation and skill are of the highest. I know you will agree with 
me when I say it would be extremely unwise at the present time 
to reveal the identity of Dr. $., but | earnestly hope that the time 
is not far distant when science and religion will join hands and 
will be enabled to demonstrate to the civilized people of this earth 
that death does not end all, but that life is continuous and that 
those who have gone on only a little in advance to the Angel 
World live on, can and do come back to us on this earth plane to 
help us on through this short journey of life. When this is ac- 
complished there will be a better, loftier and more God fearing 
race of men, women and children: 

[ wish to add that my husband whose signature is hereunto 
attached, was present at my first sitting with Mr. Courlis and also 
at a subsequent one with Dr. S. He, too, heard the startling 
words of my spirit doctor. He, of course, is familiar with all that 
is true respecting my marvellous cure by spirit power. Now, my 
dear Prof. Hyslop, should you wish any further information I am 
cheerfully at your service. With every good wish for the suc- 
cess of your undertaking, 

Very sincerely yours, 
MARY SCOTT ROWLAND, 
JOHN E. ROWLAND. 


There is one more circumstance that I now recall. After Dr. 
Helmuth’s arrival in Europe, finding that he would be detained 
longer than he had told me he would, he wrote to his son, Dr. 
Wm. Tod Helmuth, Jr. (also a specialist the same as his father) 
requesting him to call on me to urge that I should not neglect 
having my case attended to, so imperative did he consider it. 
Dr. Helmuth, Jr., did call to see me, but not being at home he 
stated the 1ature of his visit to a lady friend who reported to me 
on my return. As I was making such astounding progress with 
the treatment as directed by the spirit world I had no desire to 
consult Dr. Helmuth, Jr. I had implicit faith in the course I was 
pursuing and of the ultimate success of the promises made to me 
from the Angel World. 

About a year after my cure my husband called on Dr. Hel- 
muth, Jr., and related to him the details of my marvellous cure 
which he well knew his famous father had diagnosed as cancer, 
with no alternative but an operation which would necessitate the 
dismemberment of one of my breasts, if not both. Dr. Helmuth, 
Sr., when he called to see me at my home subsequent to my con- 
sultation with him at his office in the Bristol, N. W. Cor. 5th Ave. 
and 42nd St., was most emphatic in his declaration “ that there 
was nothing else to do.” My husband distinctly overheard his 
startling words. I told him I knew I would never survive such 
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an operation. He, of course, tried to dissuade me from that be- 
lief, saying, “ 1 will return in five or six weeks’ time and will take 
you to the hospital myself. It’s nothing, you'll come out all 
right.” 
Dr. Helmuth, Jr., was much interested in my husband’s narra- 

tive and naturally perplexed at this, to him, a seeming miracle, he 
expressed a strong desire to see me. My husband promised him 
that he should, so in the fall of 1902, after my return from Europe, 
[ called on him at his office, E. 62nd Street. I believe, he examined 
my breast and was as equally astounded as was his father after 
his examination. Dr. Helmuth, Jr.'s concluding words were: 
“Well, Mrs. Rowland, there is certainly nothing of a malignant 
nature there now.” 
Very sincerely, 

MARY SCOTT ROWLAND, 

JOHN E. ROWLAND. 


Hotel Calvert, Feb. 5th, 1907. 
Prof. James H. Hyslop, 

Dear Sir:—Keplying to your inquiry contained in yours of 
Jan’y 30th, would say that immediately following my visit to Mr. 
[Ira Moore Courlis, whose control was Dr. Shirley, | went to Dr. S. 
and through his personality the spirit Dr. Burns came, directed 
what electrical treatment | was to take, dictated the prescriptions 
for internal remedies which | myself wrote down and afterwards 
submited same to Dr. $., who approved of all of them and I took 
just what Dr. Burns prescribed. As previously stated, Dr. Burns 
came regularly once a month and it was at the end of the third 
month when he came for the last time and said, “ I was then prac- 
tically well, just a little thickening, continue the treatment for ten 
days longer, then stop.” 
Very sincerely, 

~ MARY SCOTT ROWLAND. 

Hotel Calvert, Apr. 10, ’07. 

My dear Prof. Hyslop,— 

Your favor of Feb. 11 only reached me yesterday. Why the 
delay I do not know. In reply to your query would say that it 
was Dr. Burns who gave me the first message through the organ- 
ism of Ira Moore Courlis, and it was the same invisible spirit that 
subsequently controlled Dr. 5S. and continued to direct and pre- 
scribe internal remedies to the end of my cure, 100 days. 
today, 4 P. M., S. S. Baltic. 

With all good wishes for the success of your arduous under- 
taking, 


I sail 


I am, most sincerely, 
MARY SCOTT ROWLAND. 
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PERSONAL EXPERIENCES IN SPIRITUALISM. 


April 14th, 1908. 

[The following is copied from a chapter in a manuscript 
by a gentleman | met last summer on my lecture tour. He 
gave me the manuscript personally when in Portland, Oregon. 
The remainder of the paper consists mainly of philosophic 
speculations and discussions and reflections of the author on 
various subjects. In the midst of these he records his per- 
sonal experiences as here copied.—Editor. ] 


[ have seen, read much about, heard much about, and 
thought much about so-called spiritual phenomena ever since 
1851-2. At that time I first saw evidence thereof in the way 
of table lifting and turning, and heard the sound of raps on 
the tables and walls of the room; these took place in several 
private houses in London and in the country. I have seen 
much of the various forms of these phenomena of spiritualism 
in India, Paris, London, Scotland, Canada and in the United 
States. I have seen several of the most noted mediums in 
public and private séances held during the past fifty-five years. 
[ have known, and know at the present time, many persons 
of the highest position in society, as well as of the most hum- 
ble, who were honest believers, and who in all other respects 
were considered perfectly sane and sober-minded. I have 
observed much of the trickery of the magician and fakist— 
practiced by dishonest mediums everywhere for filthy lucre; 
just as much as one finds it in every vocation wherein lurks, 
more or less, some things which are yet mysterious to the 
mind of common humanity. The lesson I have learned from 
all these experiences is that the human mind and nervous sys- 
tem are susceptible of control by outside personalities and in- 
fluences; these, from the spiritual view, are called God, angels 
and human spirits. Thus there are throughout the world of 
humanity both good and evil influences; these are ever hard 
at exercise of their will and volition upon the physical human 
sensorium machinery. ‘This exercise is most observable in 
the case of those who are called mediums; that is, those who 
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tention to the digest and remarks I have ventured to furnish 
about humanism in this little monograph. 

Until 1886, my wife and I were always very skeptical 
about the reality of spiritualism, and thought the phenomena 
we witnessed from time to time were on the miraculous par 
with those described in the Bible from Genesis to Revela- 
tions. 

It was in January, 1886, that we first began to receive 
more practical enlightenment on the mystery of spiritualism. 
This came about through reading one evening in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, about an excitement in Boston, U.S. A., in regard to 
certain phenomena attaching to a new Planchette and giving 
a diagram of the same. Up to this time neither my wife nor 
I had the least idea that she belonged to this ultra-sensitive 
class. I told her I would get a carpenter to make a board 
and marker after the pattern of this diagram, and then we 
would experiment with it. It was about the middle of Janu- 
ary, 1886, when we first sat with the board resting on our 
laps, and holding the small marker with our hands; we had 
not held this position more than a few minutes when her arm 
and hand holding the marker were under outside control, and 
she felt electric like thrills passing through her whole nervous 
system. I felt none of these symptoms or of any involuntary 
movement in arm or hand, and I never have. I remained 
quite passive, merely allowing my hand holding the marker to 
follow the movement of her hand. At first this movement 
was too rapid for either of us to spell out the words from the 
letters touched by the marker. After more experimenting on 
the board the occult power moved her hand slower so that we 
could spell out the words and follow the sense of the commu- 
nications. The principal correspondent always began and 
signed herself * papa,” which was the term the family always 
applied to my father (he died in 1868, eighteen years prior to 
this manifestation.) Among these communications in Jan- 
uary, 1886, was one which informed me that in six months 
from that date I should receive an important position in the 
north, and that my two boys would go to school in the north. 
[ could not understand in what direction or part of the world 
this north locality could be; repeated questioning on the sub- 
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ject elicited no more definite enlightenment. I never dreamed 
about Scotland or the North of England as being likely, be- 
cause | knew nothing in these directions that would suit my 
professional calling. All the information we could obtain 
from the board during the following five months was that 
such a position was ordered in the spirit world, and the order 
would be fulfilled at the proper time. One day, about the 
middle of May, I chanced to meet Lord Walsingham, an old 
friend, in Pall Mall, London; who mentioned that the late 
Duke of Sutherland was looking out for a man to take the po- 
sition of Commissioner of his estates in Scotland, as Sir Ar- 
nold Kemball had resigned. He advised me to apply for it. 
[ hesitated about doing so, because I had no personal ac- 
quaintance with the Duke or with any of his family, and the 
position was somewhat out of the line of my professional ex- 
periences. I was at last prevailed upon, and about the end 
of May I sent my testimonials to the Duke. I saw him by 
appointment in Stafford House on the first of June, 1886, and 
after an hour’s conversation, he appointed me his Commis- 
sioner in Scotland. On the 15th day of June I was on duty 
in Sutherland and in the following Autumn I sent my two 
boys to Iverness College. Thus was the occult communica- 
tion I received in January fully verified in this wholly (to me) 
unexpected direction in June. I thought this furnished the 
strongest evidence of a divine Providence and of the power 
of foresight possessed by our spirit friends who are living in 
eternity, wherein our earthly fiction—Time—is no longer 
found; wherein the present and the future are as clear as the 
past and present are to our finite comprehension; wherein 
coarseness of matter, gravity and friction offer no drag to the 
movement of the soul’s person, or to the volition and exercise 
of its will; and wherein its ability of penetrating the hardest 
and coarsest material substances is on a par with that of the 
X-rays. 


Another strong personal proof of the realism of spiritual- 
ism was given us on Sunday evening, January 30, 1887. We 
were told on the board that my sister, Emma, had just been 
taken seriously ill and that if we wished to see her alive, we 
must go right away to Norwich, Norfolk, where she was then 
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living. As I had already arranged to go to London on busi- 
ness the following Tuesday, my wife wished to accompany 
me. On arriving in London, Wednesday, February 2nd, my 
wife wrote to Dr. Robertson at Norwich, who was my sister’s 
medical attendant, to inquire how she was; by return post we 
got a letter from him to say that she had been taken seriously 
ill during the previous week, but that he did not think there 
was any immediate danger; but if such arose, he would send 
a telegram for us to go down. On Friday, Feb. 11th, we re- 
ceived a telegram from him to come at once; so we went, and 
she died on Sunday the 13th. My brother, Canon Brereton, 
who lived about forty miles from Norwich, and our other 
relatives in England, did not know of her illness and death 
until | informed them. 

One day during a professional trip to Rosshire, I chanced 
to visit the old cathedral at Dornock, on the Cromarty Firth; 
inside of this [ was shown an old open tomb of one of the 
ancient members of the Sutherland family. I took up the 
skull, which was detached from the skeleton, to examine it. 
After my return to Uppat (my home) I had forgotten this in- 
cident, and so had not mentioned it to my wife, but when next 
we sat at the board the entire incident was told on the board. 
[t was not in my mind when I sat down at the board, so there 
was no so-called telepathic agency between my mind and that 
of my wite’s, which could explain this phenomenon. I was in 
ny fortieth year when I first met the young American lady 
whom I married in 1873. She had never been in England, 
and knew nothing about my family, or my previous life, and I 
was equally ignorant of hers. ‘This is important to bear in 
mind, because the knowledge we have gained from the board, 
since 1886, of the occult side of life has yielded most unlooked 
for communications from relatives, and friends of both fam- 
ilies who had been in spirit life for many years—some of mine 
before she was born. It was therefore impossible for me to 
suppose that she could, through her sensitiveness and subcon- 
sciousness, produce these well spelt out and rational commu- 
nications on the board, which described so vividly the several 
personalities, localities and incidents connected with the past 
forty years of my life. These communications were made at 
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any time of the day or night, and are not affected by the light. 
The evidence obtained indicates very plainly that distance 
figures no more in the spirit world than time does. Spirits 
come and go like a flash of thought to any part of the earth. 
It will doubtless raise an incredulous smile in the scientific 
mind of today when I say that spirits seem able to foretell 
weather conditions ‘more accurately and farther ahead than 
the U. S. Weather Bureau can at present. This I have often 
observed during the last ten years. My experience convinces 
me that in some occult way the human spirits around us have 
power and the animal magnetism to control the outcome of 
the various forms of phenofena, which unenlightened minds 
attribute to miraculous powers. 


April 27th, 1908. 

The letter received this morning from Mr. Brereton is re- 
garding his experiences and with it he sends me the original 
telegram mentioned in his narrative. It is dated, or rather 
stamped :—* Regent St., 21 B. O., N. B. Piccadilly W., D. FE 
10,“ 87.” and reads: “ Handed in at Market Place, Norwich, 
156, Received here at 2.17 P. M. Brereton g Dover St. Ldn 
Pica. Not so well. Think you had better come. “ Robin- 
son. 


J. H. HYSLOP. 


[The following is the reply to inquiries for more details 
regarding certain incidents and facts which affect the charac- 
ter of the phenomena. ‘They are designed to show the limita- 
tions of Mrs. Brereton’s normal knowledge.—Editor. ] 


* April 22, 1908.” 
“ Dr. James H. Hyslop, 

“My dear Sir,—I am in receipt of your favor of the 15th inst. 
and herein will endeavor to answer your questions as clearly as 
possible. 

“You have my original manuscript so that I cannot refer to it 
as well as I could wish.” 


In reply to the inquiry where he was when the message 
about going “north” came, and how he came to meet Lord 
Walsingham, Mr. Brereton says :— 
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“In a hired house, 35 Queen’s Road, St. John’s Wood, Lon- 
don.” 

“Lord Walsingham is an old friend of 40 years’ standing. 
During March and April, 1886, I met him at the Carlton Club, Pall 
Mall, London, and he advised me to send an application for the 
Commissionship to the late Duke of Sutherland. Since writing 
my original manuscript I have found a letter from General Sir Ar- 
nold Kemball, then the retiring Commissioner, which informed 
me that the Duke had appointed me as his Commissioner. This 
letter is dated from Stafford House, London, May 31, 1886. I re- 
ceived it on June 1, 1886.” 

The letter mentioned is as follows, and has been published 
in Mr. Brereton’s “ Reminiscences of an Old English En- 
gineer,’” 1908. 


Stafford House, May 31st, 1886. 
Dear Sir:—The Duke returned home today, and I have much 
satisfaction in informing you that His Grace has been pleased to 
prefer for you the office of Commissioner for His Grace’s Estates 
in Scotland, with the command of your services when required in 
all mattets concerning his interests. The salary of the office is 
1500 per annum, with house at Uppat and the use of two horses 
in the execution of your duties in Sutherland. The condition is 
the obligation on either side to give six months’ notice of its 

termination. 
Yours very truly, 
A. B. KEMBALL. 


Mrs. Brereton was not with Mr. Brereton and had never 
met Lord Walsingham. 


“She had never met Lord Walsingham and had no communi- 
cation whatever with him previously.” 


As to the amount of time spent in England and their 
whereabouts then Mr. Brereton says :— 

“T had returned from America with her and my family in 
November, 1885, and from that time until we went to Scotland in 
June, 1886, we lived in London at the above given address. Pre- 
vious to our going to America again in May, 1885, we had lived 
for six years in Norfolk, England, from 1879 to 1885.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Brereton visited relatives while in England 
and also the locality of Mr. Brereton’s old home. As to Mrs. 
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Brereton’s corroboration of the incidents, Mr. Brereton 
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“ She kept a diary of all the past years spent in England and 
Scotland.” 


As to similar experiences Mr. Brereton says :— 

“Yes, in abundance. The experiences have never ceased dur- 
ing the past twenty years. ‘These have been equally interesting, 
but it would take too much time to recall and write them out. [ 
will, however, relate quite a recent and striking incident in this line 
of investigation. On the 3rd inst. I called on two aged friends in 
Portland, Judge G. H. Williams, whom you met on your visit here 
last year, and Dr. Cardwell, and gave them my book, just pub- 
lished, of reminiscences of my professional services during the 
past fifty years. | found the latter in his office suffering from 
sciatica and unable to leave his chair. We discussed the subject 
about finding petroleum oil and gas in Oregon, about which I had 
written in my book. He was inclined to be sceptical on the sub- 
ject. On the 5th inst. (Sunday evening) I sat with my wife and 
the Ouija. Among other matters my father mentioned on the 
Ouija was my visit to Dr. C. whose name was not spelled out, but 
his suffering from sciatica was, also his inability to move and his 


doubts about oil and gas existing in Oregon. I had not men- 
tioned to my wife my visit to Dr. C. I think this was pretty good 


evidence of a spirit environment in our every-day life.” 


[In reply to the question whether it was Mr. Brereton’s 


father that seemed to be the communicator, Mr. Brereton 


Savs:i-— 


the Ouija through my wife's arm and hand, but there are often 
many others, relatives and friends on both sides who use the same, 
and sometimes strangers of whom we knew nothing when on 
earth. ‘The others are easily recognized by us through giving 
their names and by their individuality and characteristic commu- 
nications, and in their references to past, some long past, and pres- 
ent date incidents in our daily life, and in connection with my 
wife’s family and home scenes in America as well as with those 
of my own in England, India and elsewhere.” 


“Yes. He is the one who is generally present and operates 


As to whether it was Mrs. Brereton that had the psychic 
power with the Ouija, Mr. Brereton says :— 
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“Yes. She only. It does not work with me in the slightest 
degree. It will work with her sitting alone, but she is naturally 
very nervous and does not like to sit alone with it. Her hand can 
be controlled in writing without the Ouija. She is always per- 
fectly normal and natural. Sometimes she feels inclined to use 
the Ouija. I never urge it on her.” 


In reply to the query whether Mrs. Brereton ever saw any 
apparitions Mr. Brereton says that she had not seen any that 
he knows of. 





As to the nature of the record made of the facts at the 
time of their occurrence, Mr. Brereton replies :— 


“ As a rule, no special record, save what is mentioned in my 
manuscript and sometimes a note in our diaries has been made of 
any special significance for remembrance. As a rule the commu- 
nications between us and the operators have seemed so natural, so 
intelligible and familiar in every way and so pertinent to our 
every day life and family interests that we have always felt that 
our departed relatives and friends were ever present and within 
immediate call and touch, so to speak, and so quite “at home” 
with us wherever we might chance to be at any time. Day or 
night makes no difference. Whenever we choose to sit with the 
Ouija at any hour or moment, without any previous arrangement 
or talk about it on our part, some one or more of our friends and 
relatives on the other side of life are almost sure to be on hand 
and ready to control the Ouija. Time and distance appear to cut 
no figure or obstacle in the going and coming in the spirit form 
of existence. Sudden interruptions or pauses in the communica- 
tions often occur, as if the communicator was either called away 
or that others had come in before whom he or she did not care 
to continue the conversation. That our spirit friends are con- 
stantly around and see and hear our conversations in the family 
circle and with outsiders is frequently and clearly shown to us by 
their referring to such matters on the Ouija at subsequent periods, 
and by their telling us of letters on the way to us and by whom 
ley were written and the contents of same. It is important to 
year in mind that my father died in 1868, so that my wife never 
saw him, as I did not marry till 1873. 

“Tn conection with the narrative [ gave in my manuscript 
about my sister Emma's illness and death, and our going to see 
her on the information we obtained in Scotland from the Ouija, I 
have found the telegram we received from Dr. Robinson, who at- 
tended her. ‘This I enclose as a confirmation of that recital. 
(Please return it with the manuscript.) My wife’s diary of that 


+ 
l 
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period contains the facts of our journey from Scotland to Norwich 
as related. 

“T trust the foregoing information in connection with the 
manuscript you have will furnish you with sufficient evidence of 
my personal knowledge and experiences in so-called Spiritualism. 

“My wife can have no possible ground for ‘fooling’ me or 
herself during these past twenty-two years in this important mat- 
ter. She could not possibly *‘ personate ’ on the Ouija so correctly 
and naturally of her own volition the individual characteristics of 
friends and relatives of mine, some of whom she had never seen 
and some who had died before I had ever met her. 

“ Very sincerely yours, 
R. M. BRERETON.” 





ADDENDUM. 


As a sample of what still goes on with Mr. and Mrs. 
Brereton the following incident of recent occurrence will be 
of interest. The message from his father might not be re- 
garded as evidential under the circumstances, but it has its 
pertinence as well as its psychological interest. 


April 2, 1909. 
James H. Hyslop, Esq,., 
My dear sir:— 


2 


The first week of last month, when sitting with 
our board, I was told by my father that a Civil Engineer whom I 
had not seen for many years was coming from the North, and 
that | should see him in Portland shortly, on his way South. 

On Monday, March 22d, I chanced to go into the office of Mr. 
Lindsay, M. E., in the Chamber of Commerce, and there I found 
my old acquaintance, Jas. D. Schuyler, C. E., who had just re- 
turned from Panama, where he went with President Taft and 
other engineers and whom I had not seen since 1872. He was on 
his way from Vancouver, B. C., to Los Angeles. 

On Sunday evening, March 21st, my wife and I went to Trin- 
ity Church to hear Dr. A. A. Morrison discourse on the “ Emman- 
uel Movement” in which he is taking a very leading part here, 
especially under the phase of “mental suggestion.” On the 
Monday evening following I was told by my father on the board 
that he also had been with us and heard Dr. Morrison, and was 
pleased with his discourse. My father, for over fifty years, was 
a clergyman of the Church of England; he died in 1868, and was 
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born in 1790. He said, “ You know I never preached such doc- 
trines from my pulpit. I was brought up to believe that God was 
a God of wrath, and in the resurrection of the human body. If I 
had known the truths revealed today and had preached them, it 
would then have been considered sacrilege.” 

[ fail to see how these examples of mental phenomena and of 
personality existing can possibly originate from the brain of my 
wife, who never knew my father or Mr. Schuyler. 

Very sincerely, 
" R. M. BRERETON. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


May 3, 1909. 
My dear Hyslop :— 

[| have read with interest your timely article in the April 
Journal on the Problems of Psychical Research and your editorial 
in the same number on Publications of the Society. Two things 
on which you insist should be taken to heart by all our members. 
One is that the Society exists for a serious scientific purpose; the 
other is that the execution of this purpose involves the critical 
consideration of a mass of very dry and in themselves uninterest- 
ing details. ‘Those, therefore, if any such there be, who expect 
from the records light entertainment in the region of the marvel- 
ous have altogether mistaken the aims of the Society; such per- 
sons should betake themselves to the tales of Poe and Hoffman 
Or to some gX od collection of ghost stories, where they will find 
incomparably more thrills than in the entire literature of psy- 
chical research. <A society for psychical research exists, as I un- 
derstand it, not exactly as you put it, “to collect and preserve 
all types of human experience that are unusual ’’—for some phys- 
ical diseases, e. g., elephantiasis, and some psychical abnormalities, 
e. g., total visceral anaesthesia, might be included among the un- 
usual types of experiences,—but to collect and record facts by 
observation and by the sifting of testimony that appear to trans- 
cend explanation by the recognized principles of science and to 
further, as far as possible, the comprehension of such facts by the 
suggestion and critical discussion of hypotheses. ‘That such facts 
are widely believed to exist, that some of them may even now be 
occasionally observed, that there is abundant testimony of a sort 
to their occurrence, while yet these beliefs, observations, testi- 
monies have led to no generally settled and intelligent conviction, 
the reason being that they have never been sufficiently examined, 
this constitutes at once the motive and the opportunity of psy- 
chical research. ‘The Society has no creed, it is committed in ad- 
vance to no hypothesis; every one is free to form his own hy- 
potheses. The bond of union between its members is solely the 
desire that the facts in question shall be collected and examined in 
a scientific spirit with the view of ascertaining the truth about 
them and, as far as human capacity goes, the whole truth. 

In making these trite observations I only repeat what you 
have often yourself said, my object being simply to enforce your 
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point about the character of the records. At the same time I 
think perhaps there may be other grounds for criticism of our 
publications besides the fact that th ley are not adapted to the 
tastes of the ordinary lover of the marvelous. ‘This criticism need 
not disturb us. Much more to the point is the question whether 
the material that we do publish and the comments made on it are 
of the kind to win recognition and approval from intelligent and 
sober-minded critics and to undermine prejudice regarding the 
scientific character of the work itself. I freely admit that we have 
published some things that seem to me to be of lasting value, 
though for the most part their value appears to my mind to lie 
more in a negative than in a positive direction. But I am struck 
particularly by two things in our records, the relative paucity of 
good cases of apparently supernormal phenomena in the mani- 
foldness of its types as elsewhere reported, and the wearisomely 
detailed reports of automatic piggies. supposedly bearing on the 
spiritisti c hypothesis, but which, even on your own showing, and 
[ should myself go very - farther, contains almost nothing 


z 


even remotely augestinng communications from the dead, except 


to the most credulou You insist that these last cases ought to 
be reported in full. y= regards some of them | agree with you 
heartil | recall, for example my lificulty in coming to < 

heartil y. recall, 1Or €Xalpie My Own dimicu ty in COMInNg to an 


elligent opinion on the remarkable series of coincidences re- 
port ted by Mr. Piddington recently for the English Society in the 
absence of the complete record. But is it desirable to report 
every case completely? Unless the case contains matter that 
really seems to merit discussion from its apparently evidential 
eo . bsiecg report it at all? Why continue to present over 
and over again the same familiar type? You will say perhaps, be- 
cause we are not vet sufficiently familiar with the type. You may 
be right; but it is worth while, I think, to express an opposite 
opinion and to suggest that our records might be made more val- 
uable by judicious selection and elimination. 

It is, however, to the desirability of more good cases of various 
types that I wish to call particular attention. We may be, I con- 
ceive, too much preoccupied with the question of a future life and 
the evidence for it in automatic writing. ‘This evidence, if it ex- 
ists, may be only part of a wider range of phenomena of such sort 
that the evidence for one part may ‘she important bearings on 
that of aii It was the merit of the late Mr. Myers to sug- 
gest and hypothetically work out a conception of this nature. We 
cannot, therefore, afford to neglect any phenomenon which points 
to a possible range of consciousness beyond the conditions com- 
monly recognized. We must continue, therefore, to study the 
alleged facts of telepathy, clairvoyance, coincidental dreams and 
hallucinations, premonitions, ¢rystal-gazing, shell-audition, glos- 
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solalia, the diving rod, poltergeists, the physical phenomena of 
spiritualism, so called, and so forth. I believe that you agree with 
this, in spite of what you say about the exploiting of ever new 
facts and the raising of new issues. Really the issue is under va- 
rious forms always the same, namely that of the wider or nar- 
rower connexions of our human personality. But I recognize 
with you the extreme difficulty of getting these cases properly re- 
ported. For nearly a quarter of a century I have been interested 
in the phenomena of psychical research and have listened to 
countless tales of marvelous expériences, but in all this time I 
have not succeeded in getting a single clear case of anything that 
seemed to me to be at once evidence of anything supernormal and 
at the same time to be satisfactorily recorded and corroborated. 
There is always a flaw somewhere. 

The importance of these cases and the difficulty of obtaining 
satisfactory evidence for them suggest the most weighty of all 
considerations as regards both our publications and the work of 
the Society as a whole, and that is that the members must them- 
selves actively cooperate in the work, if the work is to goon. As 
matters stand, the work of the Society seems to be done almost en- 
tirely by one man; as Louis XIV said of the State, you might say 
of the American Society, c’est moi! No one will more readily ad- 
mit than yourself the infelicities of the situation, not only as re- 
gards the burden of responsibility, but also as regards the per- 
sonal element in the records of the work itself. Whatever respect 
your opinions may command, it is no disparagement to you to say 
that a scientific society cannot be founded on them alone. And as 
matters now stand, I shudder to think what would become of the 
Society if anything, as the phrase goes, should now happen to you. 
The English Society had the advantage of being founded by a 
number of able men connected with the University of Cambridge 
who were all interested in investigating the problems the Society 
undertook to study, and the tradition they established has there 
continued. So far we have not succeeded in enlisting the coop- 
eration of any such number of able men, although with perhaps 
the best attested case of clairvoyance anywhere in our records and 
other communications from Professor James, it seems a little ex- 
treme to say that not a “ single man in the universities ” has been 
led to signify any cooperative interest in the subject. In the main 
our membership must be acknowledged to be undistinguished. 
Yet the aims of the Society are seriously scientific and it rests 
with the membership to sustain and promote them. How may 
this be done? Well, we all differ in ability, in opportunity and in 
interest, and some of us may really be able to do very little. But 
if we realized more distinctly what the Society is for, we might all 
probably, according to ability and opportunity, do something to 
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advance the interests of the work, either by recording our own 
observations or by collecting testimony. We must not be on the 
look out for only the more striking phenomena; the one thing ab- 
solutely essential is that the evidence should be clear and unmis- 
takable to a genuine bit of human experience. Nor must mem- 
bers be disappointed if their communications are not immediately 
published, or not published at all. An isolated case may have im- 
portant value as collateral evidence and yet not be worth publish- 
ing, or publishing alone. 

In the absence of a sufficient number of good cases suitable for 
publication, might we not have from time to time brief reports in 
the Journal of the work of the other Societies? I think too that 
more frequent reviews of books would be interesting. We might 
learn in this way to take wider views of the movement. I should 
like also to see some arrangement made for occasional meetings 
at which cases might be presented and papers read and discussed. 
And I should further like to see a fuller organization of commit- 
tees to take charge of certain aspects of the work, so that both you 
might be relieved of some of your present burdens and that the 
Society might cease to appear so entirely a one man affair as it 
seems sometimes to be at present. 

I regret the fact that so few men in the colleges and universi- 
ties are interested in our work, except to despise it. It is particu- 
larly to be regretted that we cannot get the benefit of sympathetic 
criticism from a larger number of trained psychologists. I am 
myself, for instance, strongly inclined to the belief that a thorough 
study by competent psychologists of hypnagogic phenomena, of 
the behaviour of dream personalities in the interval between wak- 
ing and sleep, would throw a flood of light on the phenomena of 
automatic writing, with its pretense of spirit control, and its curi- 
ous mixture of coincidence and irrelevancy, of knowledge and ig- 
norance. But our cause will not be helped by browbeating the 
professors. We have to remember that a good part of the investi- 
gation bearing on phenomena apparently supernormal is being 
done outside of the societies for psychical research; I refer to the 
work of such men as Prince and Janet. We ought to welcome 
such work and try and win the sympathies of the men engaged in 
it to our own, as indeed it is in many cases won already. 

Yours very truly, 
H. N. GARDINER. 





ANOTHER LETTER. 


The following letter has a timely relation to that of Pro- 
fessor Gardiner and is published much less for its indorse- 
ment of the policy adopted by the Journal than for its state- 
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ment of the actual difficuties which the work has to encoun- 
ter. The letter comes from a member of the Society and 
states what the Editor has not felt it prudent for him to state 
as his experience. It may interest the reader to know that 
the very person who wrote the letter to which the Editor re- 
plied has recently had some remarkably interesting experi- 
ences, and has not offered to report them. The Editor acci- 
dentally learned of the facts. If this be the case with mem- 
bers what shall we expect of the outside Philistines ? 


May Ist, 1999. 
ba H. Hyslop, 

Dear Sir:—Permit me heartily to endorse your editorial on 
the possible and wise method of conducting our Society and edit- 
ing our Proceedings, in the last Journal. 

As you argue, the difficulties in psychical research are very 
many and great; and its methods must be strictly scientific and 
extremely cautious. I have been a member of the English Soci- 
ety since its beginning; and during the entire period have been 
alert for “ facts,” mostly to my keen disappointment. There have 
been two discouragements, each disheartening. 

First, the infrequency of real phenomena. My judgment 
about these psychic curiosities so commonly reported is: that 
when they are investigated, they prove to be nine-tenths fraud, 
and of the respectable remaining one-tenth, nine-tenths are hallu- 
cination. A residual one-hundredth is profoundly suggestive 
and worth all the time and money the cause has given it. 

Second, it appears to be next to impossible to persuade any 
one to make any sacrifice in the interests of science. People will 
not take the trouble to secure accuracy, to remove grounds of sus- 
picion or to submii to tests. I cannot get them even to write out 
simple statements. 

The scientific spirit of zest in the pursuit of truth and loyalty 
to the exact facts, seems almost totally lacking in the communi- 
ties in which I have lived. They are all superstitious enough or 
sufficiently sceptical; but they know nothing and care less for 
scientific method. 

Moreover, most of the veridical phenomena are so feeble, 
transient, seemingly lawless and uncontrollable, that there is little 
to report that would carry any weight, even if the report could be 
properly made out. 

There is a haunted house here in ———-, but we cannot move 
in the matter, lest we ruin the property value, the owner being a 
poor widow with children. There is a very remarkable case of 
veridical dream gift, in ————, but I do not think the sensitive, 
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tho a woman of character and brains, would write it up for public 
reading. A party of three girls in 


, several years since, 
raised a “* 


spirit’ of highly interesting character, who communi- 
cated by automatic writing, the three young ladies holding the 
pencil jointly ; but they were too busy to submit to experimenta- 
tion and prolonged study. Since and now, one of the trio is ex- 
periencing a new order of phenomena: she claims to go on clair- 
voyant trips which prove veridical and leaves her body and wan- 
ders about in the astral or the double and studies herself, sees 
into every ones’ mind, etc. She may be insane or she may be a 
great psychic, but there seems no way of finding out which she is, 
as she has no time or inclination for submitting to experiment and 
study. So it goes. . 


Yours truly, 





The Editor would add to this list of cases that deserve 
experiment or investigation the interesting circumstances 
that recently two very remarkable cases of somnambulism 
occurred in the ‘west and it was found impossible to get any 
one even to reply to a letter about them, much less to inves- 
tigate and report on them. One gentleman, who is a physi- 
cian and who retired from practice some years ago a wealthy 
man and who has so much leisure that he can do as he pleases, 
claimed he had no time to investigate the cases for us. The 
same treatment of inquiries came from all others who ought 
to have realized their scientific responsibilities. 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


The Immortality of the Soul. By Sir Otntver Lopce. Ball Publishing Co. 

Boston. $1.00. 

This little book is of extreme interest to all interested in psychical re- 
search. The two essays—of which it is composed—are entitled “ The Trans- 
itory and the Permanent” and “ The Permanence of Personality ” respectively, 
and their titles sufficiently explain their contents. In the second of these espe- 
cially is reference made to telepathy, “praeternormal psychology,” and “autom- 
atism”’ as evidence for the persistence of consciousness; while the author also 
finds support for his contention in Mr. Myers’ conception of the subliminal 
consciousness, genius, and certain aspects of mental pathology. Of course the 
author cannot do more than merely allude to these facts in his essays, as it 
would have been impossible for him to advance any great showing of proof in 
the limited space: but his arguments are certainly striking and forceful, and 
are couched in clear and excellent English. Consider, for example, the follow- 
ing passage: “ The brain is our present organ of thought. Granted; but it 
does not follow that brain controls and dominates thought, that inspiration is 
a physiological process, or that every thinking creature in the universe must 
possess a brain. Really we know too little about the way the brain thinks, if it 
can properly be said to think at all, to be able to make any such assertion as 
that. We terrestrial animals are all as it were one family, and our hereditary 
links with the physical universe consist of the physiological mechanism called 
brain and nerve. But these most interesting material structures are our ser- 
vants, not our masters: we have to train them to serve our purposes; and if 
one side of the brain is injured, the other side may be trained to act instead. 
Destroy certain parts of the brain completely, however, and connection between 
the psychic and the material regions is for us severed. True; but cutting off 
or damaging communication is not the same as destroying or damaging the 
communicator: nor is smashing an organ equivalent to killing the organist. 
When the Atlantic cable broke, in 1858, intimate communication between Eng- 
land and America was destroyed; but that fact did not involve the destruction 
of either America or England. It appears to be necessary to emphasize this 
elementary matter, because the contrary contention is supposed to cut straight 
at the root of every kind of general argument for survival hitherto adduced.” 
(pp. 56-58.) 

“ Never in physical science,” says Sir Oliver Lodge, “do we surmise for a 
moment that something suddenly springs into being from previous non-exist- 
ence. All that we perceive can be accounted for by changes of aggregation, by 
assemblage and dispersion. Of material aggregates we can trace the history, 
as we can trace the history of continents and islands, of suns and planets and 
stars; we can Say, or try to say, whence they arose and what they will become; 
but never do we state that they will vanish into nothingness nor do we ever 
conjecture that they are from nothing.” (pp. 30-31.) 

And so, since our personality is undeniably real, it not only should but 
must—according to Professor Hoffding’s theory of the “Conservation of 
Value ”’—persist : and Sir Oliver Lodge elaborates and defends this view. His 
concluding words are worthy of lasting remembrance and recognition. They 
are: 

“Let us study all the facts that are open to us, with a trusting and an 
open mind; with care and candour testing all our provisional hypotheses, and 
with slow and cautious verification making good our steps as we proceed. 
Thus may we hope to reach out further and ever further into the unknown; 
sure that as we grope in the darkness we shall encounter no clammy horror, 
but shall receive an assistance and sympathy which it is legitimate to symbolise 
as a clasp from the hand of Christ himself.” (pp. 100-101.) 

HEREWARD CARRINGTON. 
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